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A CHALLENGE 

For  three  hundred  years,  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School  stood  unchallenged 
as  one  of  the  finest  educational  institutions  in  the  country.  Graduates,  pupils, 
and  teachers  were  greatly  admired  and  respected  by  all  members  of  their  commu- 
nities. The  increasingly  rare  classical  curriculum  and  the  exacting  requirements 
of  the  School  became  the  model  for  numerous  educational  projects  throughout 
the  nation.  It  was  the  foremost  ambition  of  every  youth  in  the  vicinity  to  enter 
the  lofty  portals  of  B.  L.  S.  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Mather,  Franklin, 
Emerson,  Santayana,  Kennedy,  and  countless  other  famous  men.  As  the  number 
of  students  increased,  larger  housing  facilities  were  constantly  sought,  until  in 
1922  the  present  beautiful  building,  with  its  appropriately  Colonial  architecture, 
became  the  quarters  of  the  Latin  School. 

In  recent  years,  however,  he  have  seen  a sharp  contrast  to  the  preceding  glori- 
ous decades.  No  longer  do  hordes  of  youth  strive  for  admittance;  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  even  suffered  a twenty  per  cent  decrease  in  enrollment.  Critics  and 
bearers  of  malice  have  arisen  everywhere  with  shouts  that  “only  a practical 
vocational  education  is  of  use  in  this  world”;  "Latin  and  Greek  belong  to  the  past;” 
and  similar  falsehoods.  So  persistent  and  clamorous  has  been  their  barrage, 
moreover,  that  even  some  of  the  younger  pupils  of  B.  L.  S.  have  recently  been 
suffering  needless  fears  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their  present  course. 

Therefore,  it  has  become  the  duty  of  all  those  connected  with  the  Latin  School 
to  present  undeniable  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  a classical  education,  for  the  Upper 
Classmen  in  the  School,  with  the  graduates  and  members  of  the  faculty,  realize, 
of  course,  that  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  B.L.S.  so  train  us  that  we  are 
readily  able  to  grapple  with  any  problem  which  confronts  us. 

Latin  School  boys  have  proved  the  truth  of  this  statement  through  more 
than  three  hundred  years  of  both  peace  and  war.  The  present  crisis  should  not 
be  the  cause  of  any  change  in  a program  which  has  shown  itself  to  be  so  perman- 
ently successful. 


PLEASE,  DO  YOUR  BIT! 


Where  does  the  material  you  read  in  the  Register  come  from?  Who  can 
there  be,  in  this  school  especially,  who  has  time  to  spend  on  work  that  is  not 
absolutely  required?  These  questions  are  natural  enough,  but  their  answers 
follow  even  more  naturally. 

Obviously  all  the  material  used  in  the  Boston  Latin  School  Register  is 
supplied  by  students,  like  yourself,  of  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Obviously  also, 
these  boys  have  no  more  time  than  you  have,  but  have  either  found  or  made 
time  for  this  extra,  unrequired  writing.  Where  did  they  find  these  precious 
minutes?  They  have,  certainly,  as  much  regular  work  as  you;  they  carry  at  least 
as  great  a burden  of  homework  as  you  do.  Work,  in  this  school,  is  graded  accord- 
ing to  class,  with  the  lightest  load  on  the  lower  classmen,  and  the  heaviest  on  the 
more  advanced  students.  Thus,  the  members  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and, 
perhaps,  the  third  classes  have  considerably  more  spare  time  than  those  of  the 
upper  two  or  three.  Then  why  is  it,  pray,  that  most  of  the  work  on  the  Register 
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should  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  said  two  or  three  classes?  But,  even  if  the  work 
were  divided  among  the  older  students,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  more 
ability  (although  as  I pointed  out,  less  time),  it  would  not  be  so  bad.  But,  as  it 
is,  very  few  boys,  even  of  these  three  classes,  do  anything  at  all  toward  helping 
to  get  out  our  school  paper.  The  work  actually  falls  on  a score  or  two  of  boys 
who  are  really  interested  in  it  and  who  are  willing  to  find  time  to  advance  its 
cause. 

You  complain  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  material;  yet  you  do  nothing 
about  it.  It  is  the  School  Paper,  supposedly  the  product  of  the  concerted  efforts 
of  the  students  of  the  school.  And  yet,  you  seem  content  to  allow  it  to  be  the 
product  of  a few  dozen  boys — self-chosen,  self-appointed,  and,  too  frequently, 
self-praised. 

On  reading  this,  you  probably  agree  that  someone  really  should  do  something 
about  this  deplorable  situation.  But  do  you  think  of  doing  something  about  it 
yourself?  I fear  not.  But.  I beg  you  do  take  it  upon  yourself  to  avail  us  of  your 
talents,  whether  they  be  literary,  artistic,  or  business.  All  three  branches  of  the 
Register  need  your  help.  You  see  for  yourself  how  badly  we  need  stories,  articles, 
and  poems. 

But,  do  you  do  anything  about  it?  Will  you  do  anything  about  it?  If  you 
are  worthy  of  belonging  to  the  Boston  Latin  School,  I know  you  will. 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  BE  THANKFUL 

We  should  be  thankful  that  we  are  Americans,  living  in  a democracy  that 
assures  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  In 
these  days  of  warfare  and  horror,  we  should  be  thankful  that  in  drilling  and 
marching,  our  countrymen  are  not  involved  in  foreign  entanglements.  They  drill 
and  march  in  competition  for  the  honor  of  their  schools  and  different  organiza- 
tions, and  not  for  a medal  of  honor  for  those  they  marched  against,  with  the 
purpose  of  destruction.  We  should  also  lie  thankful  that  we  live  in  a land  of 
peace  and  contentment,  a land  where  there  is  no  bloodshed  or  destruction,  where 
the  people  can  send  their  children  out  into  the  streets  and  to  the  playgrounds, 
without  the  fear  of  bombs  of  the  enemy  exploding  around  them,  and  taking  from 
them  forever  those  who  are  most  dear  to  them. 

We  should  be  thankful  that  in  this  land  a person  may  send  his  child  to  a 
school  where  he  will  learn  the  finer  things  of  life,  where  he  will  be  taught  free 
speech  and  allowed  to  practise  his  own  religion  without  the  interference  of  the 
government  or  of  teachers  within  regimented  schools.  In  this  country,  if  a person 
wishes  to  criticise  the  government,  he  may  speak  openly,  without  the  fear  of 
being  shot  at  dawn  or  being  put  in  a concentration  camp. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  many  reasons  why  we  should  be  thankful  to  be 
living  in  such  a wonderful  land  as  America  instead  of  in  a land  across  the  water, 
where  there  is  continual  chaos  and  strife.  God  grant  this  land  may  never  be  filled 
with  bloodshed  and  destruction. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  CONFERENCE 

The  Eastern  Massachusetts  Scholastic  Press  Association,  sponsored  by 
Northeastern  University  for  the  purpose  of  “improving  secondary  school  journal- 
istic practice  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  college  publications,”  held  its  third 
annual  conference  on  Saturday,  January  11,  in  John  Brown  Hall. 

Of  all  the  capable  speakers,  Mr.  Elliot  Norton,  dramatic  critic  of  the  Boston 
Post,  seemed  the  best,  to  our  delegation  at  least.  He  spoke  on  the  obligations  of 
the  press  to  its  readers,  the  importance  of  a free  press  to  a democracy,  what  factors 
and  qualifications  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  thinking  of  journalism 
as  a possible  career,  out  of  his  own  great  experience  in  the  newspaper  world. 

Following  Mr.  Norton’s  address,  there  were  groups  on  make-up,  editorial 
writing,  magazines  and  yearbooks,  photography,  advertising,  and  sports  writing, 
all  of  which  were  most  instructive  and  interesting.  Our  delegation,  however, 
seemed  to  favor  strongly  the  magazine  and  yearbook  clinic  conducted  by  Mr. 
Dino  Valz,  counsellor  of  the  Andover  Press  and  instructor  in  journalism  at 
Simmons  College. 

When  these  clinics  were  over,  the  greater  part  of  our  delegation  listened  to 
the  well  prepared  and  attractive  address  of  Gerry  Moore,  B.L.S.  graduate  and 
sports  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  telling  of  the  field  of  sportswriting. 

A general  dancing  and  social  period  followed  our  buffet  luncheon. 

The  B.  L.  S.  delegation  consisted  of  Yaffe,  Greenberg,  White,  Silk,  Foss, 
Feldman,  Seltser,  Sims,  Horowitz,  and  Mandelstem. 


DO  YOU  READ  PASSIVELY? 

In  these  years,  when  we  have  a decided  advantage  over  our  ancestors  in  the 
facilities  for  learning,  when  we  possess  the  most  democratic  and  effective  educa- 
tional system  in  the  world,  it  is  indeed  disheartening  to  learn  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country  do  not  know  how  to  read  a book. 

In  his  book,  “How  to  Read  a Book”,  Mortimer  Adler  reveals  this  truth.  He 
shows  that  from  the  sixth  grade  of  grammar  school  to  the  senior  class  of  college, 
students  make  little  progress  in  the  art  of  reading. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  Adler  teaches,  he  once  assigned  to  a 
class  Locke’s  “Of  Civil  Government.”  Ample  time  was  given  for  reading.  How- 
ever. when  the  book  was  discussed  in  class,  the  students  acted  as  if  they  had  not 
read  the  book.  They  were  unable  to  present  the  author’s  views  and  then  offer 
their  own  opinions  on  the  subject.  Had  they  read  the  book?  Yes,  nobody  could 
deny  that.  Then  why  could  they  not  discuss  it  intelligently  in  class?  The  reason 
is  that  they  had  read  passively;  they  had  read  words  and  sentences  instead  of 
thoughts  and  ideas;  they  had  not  taken  notes  while  reading;  their  minds  were  not 
working  simultaneously  with  their  eyes. 

Such  cases  are  occurring  not  only  in  many  of  our  colleges;  but  as  you  may 
imagine,  even  more  so  in  our  high  schools.  If  an  English  master  were  to  assign  an 
expository  book  of  reasonable  difficulty  to  his  class,  very  few  would  be  able  to  set 
forth  the  problems  presented  by  the  author  and  to  explain  them  in  their  own 
words. 
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To  overcome  this  evil  of  passive  reading,  Dr.  Adler  offers  eight  rules.  He 
does  not  assert  that,  after  mastering  these  rules,  you  will  have  the  magic  secret  of 
reading  to  enable  you  to  read  any  book,  regardless  of  its  depth  or  scope.  Never- 
theless he  shows  concretely  how  the  serious  work  of  proper  reading  may  be  accom- 
plished. 

In  the  first  place,  he  suggests  three  readings  or,  rather,  three  ways  of  reading 
for  every  worthwhile  book.  Of  these  he  terms  the  first  structural  or  analytical ; 
the  second,  interpretive  or  synthetic;  and  the  third,  evaluative . 

In  the  first  reading  the  reader  proceeds  from  the  whole  to  its  parts.  The 
rules  for  the  first  reading  are  as  follows: 

1.  Classify  the  book  according  to  kind  and  subject-matter. 

2.  State  what  the  whole  book  is  about  with  the  utmost  brevity. 

3.  Enumerate  its  major  parts  in  their  order  and  relation,  and  analyze  these 
parts  as  you  have  analyzed  the  whole. 

4.  Define  the  problem  or  problems  the  author  is  trying  to  solve. 

In  the  second  reading  the  reader  proceeds  from  the  parts  to  the  whole.  The 
rules  are  as  follows: 

1.  Come  to  terms  with  the  author  by  interpreting  his  basic  words. 

2.  Grasp  the  author’s  leading  propositions  through  dealing  with  his  most  im- 
portant sentences. 

3.  Know  the  author’s  arguments,  by  finding  them  in,  or  constructing  them  out 
of,  sequences  of  sentences. 

4.  Determine  which  of  his  problems  the  author  solved  and  which  he  did  not; 
and  of  the  latter,  decide  which  the  author  knows  he  failed  to  solve. 

In  the  third  reading  the  reader  judges  the  author  and  decides  whether  he 
agrees  or  disagrees.  For  this  reading  he  gives  three  general  maxims.  They  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Do  not  begin  criticism  until  you  have  completed  analysis  and  interpretation. 
(Do  not  say  you  agree  or  disagree,  or  suspend  judgment,  until  you  can  say, 
“I  understand.”) 

2.  Do  not  disagree  disputatiously  or  content iously. 

3.  Respect  the  difference  between  knowledge  and  opinion  by  having  reasons 
for  any  critical  judgment  you  make. 

By  reading  a book  three  times,  Dr.  Adler  means  to  the  experienced  reader, 
reading  it  in  three  ways.  Most  books — novels  and  other  books  read  merely  for 
pleasure — do  not  deserve  to  be  read  and  dissected  according  to  Adler’s  rules. 

Many  will  say  that  they  will  read  no  book  in  such  a thorough  way  as  outlined 
in  "How  to  Read  a Book".  I admit  that  the  task  is  laborious;  but,  after  analyzing 
a book  thus,  one  has  an  all-embracing  knowledge  of  the  book. 

As  mentioned  before,  “How  to  Read  a Book”  is  not  designed  to  accomplish 
miracles.  It  can  only  help;  the  other  half  of  the  work  must  be  done  by  the  reader. 
All  the  rules  in  the  world  cannot  help  if  the  reader  does  not  make  up  his  mind 
that  he  will  work  hard  to  improve  his  reading. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  this  book,  a high  percentage  of  Latin  School  students 
may  be  enlightened  as  to  the  true  art  of  reading. 


Joseph  Grossman,  ’42. 
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OUR  LORDS  AND  MASTERS 


MR.  HENRY  R.  GARDNER:  Head  of  Department 
of  Latin  and  Greek  . . . Room  307  . . . Born,  1880, 
in  Boston  . . . Graduated  from  B.L.S.  in  the  class 
of  '99  . . . A.B.  from  Harvard  in  1903,  A.M.  in 
1904  . . . After  teaching  at  Austin-Cate  Academy 
in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  introduced  public 
"dec";  McKinley  Manual  Training  School,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  he  taught  mathematics;  and 
the  Horace  Mann  High  School  in  N.  Y.,  he  re- 
turned to  the  venerable  halls  of  the  Latin  School 
in  1908  as  a teacher  . . . Married:  One  son,  who 
recently  blessed  him  with  a granddaughter  . . . 
Travelled  in  Europe  in  1908  . . . Hobbies:  bowling, 
billiards,  and  golf  . . . Enjoys  watching  college 
football  games  . . . Ambition:  to  get  bowling  score 
up  to  100  and  golf  score  down  to  100  . . . Motto: 
"Nothing  in  Excess"  . . . Formula  to  Success: 
"Work!!"  . . . Resides  in  Newton  Highlands. 


MR.  ROBERT  F.  O'BRIEN:  Teaches  mathematics  in 
Room  328  . . . Born,  1906,  in  Boston  . . . Attended 
B.L.S.,  where  he  won  the  Classical  Prize  in  Class 
IV  and  Fidelity  in  Class  I.  Was  graduated  in 
1925  . . . A.B.  from  B.C.  in  '29  and  A.M.  in  1930 
. . . Played  baseball  in  a fast  semi-pro  league  until 
1930  . . . Started  teaching  career  at  B.C.  in  1930 
as  instructor  of  mathematics  ...  In  1934,  became 
a teacher  at  D.H.S.  for  Boys,  and  in  1937  finally 
returned  to  his  Alma  Mater  . . . Married:  one 
girl,  two  boys  ...  In  spare  time  enjoys  "knocking 
the  pins  around",  although  admits  his  "bowling 
skill  is  at  present  somewhat  dubious"  . . . Still 
searching  for  boy  with  an  original  excuse  for  not 
having  his  homelesson.  Excuses  employed  in  the 
old  days  are  still  in  use,  he  says  . . . Worked  as  a 
postal  clerk  while  going  through  college  . . . Sum- 
mers at  beaches  along  the  South  Shore  . . . Resides 
in  Hyde  Park. 


MR.  HENRY  LUCEY:  Teaches  mathematics  in  Room 
133  . . . Born,  1891,  at  Northampton,  Mass.  . . . 
After  being  graduated  from  St.  Michael's  High 
School,  at  Northampton  in  1908,  entered  Amherst 
College,  where  he  gained  renown  as  the  manager 
of  the  school  magazine,  captain  of  the  chess  team, 
and  president  of  the  Socialist  Club  . . . Received 
his  A.B.  in  1912  . . . Forsaking  a career  in  law, 
he  entered  teaching  in  1914  as  an  instructor  in 
mathematics  and  English  . . . He  soon  dropped 
English,  however  ...  In  1927  came  to  B.L.S.  from 
Pittsfield  High  School,  where  he  had  been  Head 
of  the  Mathematics  Department  . . . Married:  Two 
boys,  one  girl,  who  attends  Smith  College  . . . Has 
traveled  along  Eastern  Seaboard  . . . Spends  sum- 
mers near  Buzzards  Bay  or  Long  Beach,  Rockport, 
near  Gloucester  . . . States  that  present  generation 
is  getting  a better  education  than  its  predecessors 
. . . Resides  in  West  Roxbury. 
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THE  MODERN  DETECTIVE  STORY 


The  detective  fiction  of  today  has. 
naturally  enough,  become  quite  stream- 
lined. Now  this  is  all  very  nice,  but  in 
some  cases  the  streamlining  has  been  so 
pronounced  that,  like  the  notorious 
Chrysler  Airflow  of  1934,  the  species 
cannot  be  recognized  as  such  without 
turning  a backward  somersault.  The 
great  game  of  detection  has  degenerated 
into  a back-alley  “Cops-and-Robbers.” 
Except  for  the  top-notch  whodunnits, 
the  detective  saga  field  would  be  given 
over  to  the  adventure-story  writers.  It 
is  comforting  to  reflect  that  there  still 
remain  characters  who  do  not  have 
muscles  of  steel,  and  in  their  detecting 
perform  no  strenuous  actions  other  than 
reaching  for  the  cocaine  dipper.  It  is  a 
revelation  to  discover  that  not  all  major 
crimes — and  the  minor  ones,  too — are 
invariably  committed  by  professional 
gangsters  in  knots  of  five  or  six.  so  that 
the  reader  may  feast  upon  the  multiple 
ways  in  which  they  meet  their  just 
desserts  for  spraying  the  urban  surround- 
ings with  machine-gun  fire.  The  authors 
of  these  thrillers  excuse  their  “on-paper” 
sadism  on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
merely  emphasizing  the  slogan  “Crime 
Does  Not  Pay”  to  their  palpitating  read- 
ers, both  adult  and  downv-faced. 

In  the  old  days,  the  detectifictioneer 
had  to  sweat  and  slave  as  much  as  his 
chief  character  in  the  solving  of  the  mys- 
tery. It  was  not  uncommon  once  upon 
a time  for  an  author  to  burn  the  midnight 
oil  in  trying  to  solve  the  classic  enigma 
of  the  corpse  in  the  room  with  every 
window  and  door  securely  locked  from 
the  inside.  Confronted  with  a situation 
like  that,  your  streamlined  writer  of 
today  would  either  ape  Hitler  and  pro- 
claim secret  weapons  or  sidestep  as 
gracefully  as  possible  by  means  of  the 
diversion  of  six  or  seven  more  gangsters 


biting  the  asphalt.  Not  so  the  author 
of  the  old  school.  The  enigma  would  be 
solved  if  it  took  a year,  and  the  final 
manuscript  would  be  a work  of  art — 
deft,  masterful,  and.  above  all.  credible. 
It  can  easily  be  seen  that  when  the 
modern  author  has  two  or  three  ordinary 
citizens  that  can  be  murdered,  five  or 
six  gangsters  that  can  fall  before  the  fists 
and  automatics  of  the  muscular  detec- 
tive. and  the  detective  himself,  who  can 
be  blackjacked  (or  "sapped.”  to  use  the 
latest  terminology)  a dozen  times 
throughout  the  story,  he  has  a plethora 
of  material  with  which  to  work.  So 
much  material  and  so  much  action  has 
he  that  he  can  turn  out  a six-part  serial 
while  waiting  for  his  wife  to  get  through 
using  the  telephone.  He  can  also  rework 
this  formula  every  day  and  turn  out 
sagas  as  swiftly  as  pretzels  coining  off  the 
assembly  line.  Evidently  this  is  a form 
of  writing  which  will  pay,  if  not  in  liter- 
ary reputation,  in  hard  cash.  And  there- 
fore it  would  seem  profitable  to  go  on  a 
conducted  tour  of  this  method. 

This  type  of  story  is  not  in  the  least 
subtle,  and  so  it  will  be  strictly  chrono- 
logical throughout.  It  is  clear  that  we 
begin  at  the  beginning.  One  of  the 
cardinal  rules  of  this  story-type  is  that 
the  opening  must  “pack  a wallop.”  No 
Conradesque  descriptions  of  the  regional 
flora  and  fauna  allowed;  so  get  ready  to 
be  walloped  from  the  start.  There  are 
two  ways  to  lead  off  a streamlined  detec- 
tive story  with  the  required  wallop — by 
the  discovery  of  the  first  corpse,  or  by 
participation  in  either  gunplay  or  fisti- 
cuffs. The  former  is  preferred  for  the 
beginning,  leaving  until  the  triumphant 
finale  the  scene  in  which  the  hero  beats 
up  a whole  roomful  of  gangsters  with 
his  bare  fists.  Toss  a coin  . . . 

Private  detective  Bill  Rawson  swung 
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his  lean,  steel-muscled  six-foot  frame 
from  his  glistening  supercharged  coupe. 
His  kindly  blue  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
slight  form  of  a rat-faced  individual  who 
ivas  furtively  walking  along  the  street — 
only  they  weren’t  kindly  now,  they  were 
wary,  steel-blue,  ice-cold.  There  was 
suddenly  a sound  that  Bill  knew  well — 
the  high-pitched  chatter  of  a sub- 
machine gun,  spewing  death  on  the 
crowded  street.  Bill  dove  headlong 
towards  the  rat-faced  man,  but  even  as 
he  did  so,  he  knew  he  was  too  late.  The 
man  screamed  horribly  once,  twice — 
then  slowly  sagged  at  the  knees  and  . . . 

A capital  beginning!  Notice  that  our 
hero  has  muscles  of  steel  and  an  ex- 
tremely euphonious  name.  All  detectives 
must  have  euphonious  names — a long 
name,  a common  name,  or  a mirth-pro- 
voking name  is  verboten.  Bill  Rawson 
has  about  as  euphonious  a name  as  one 
could  have  and  not  sound  too  much  like 
a movie  star.  The  super-charged  coupe 
adds  stream-lining  to  our  little  tale.  And 
don’t  forget  that  an  omniscient  character 
like  Bill  Rawson  can  make  his  ordinarily 
kindly  blue  eyes  become  ice-cold  at  the 
slightest  hint  of  danger.  Note  also  that 
machine  guns  always  “spew  death.”  It’s 
a very  handy  phrase. 

At  this  point  we  must  have  a slight 
complication.  There  is  no  point,  so  the 
exponents  of  this  story  type  argue,  in 
having  the  detective  detect  just  for  the 
sake  of  detecting.  His  detecting  must 
have  some  reason,  must  accomplish  a 
definite  object.  Altruistically,  the  de- 
tective’s efforts  must  do  right  by  Our 
Nell.  This  is  a very  simple  problem. 
We  merely  draw  from  a stock  of  charm- 
ing, modern,  pert  lasses,  and  have  a 
comely  wench  charged  with  the  first 
murder  in  this  case,  the  machine-gun- 
ning of  the  “rat-faced  individual.” 
Although  the  charge  seems  ridiculous, 
we  can  blame  it  on  police  stupidity.  Now 
the  detective  has  a raison  d’etre — ab- 


solving Our  Nell  of  the  charges  against 
her,  and  proving  himself  smarter  than 
the  police.  This  slight  complication  is 
usually  known  as  “love  interest.” 

Our  detective  really  has  no  idea  as  to 
who  did  the  deed,  but  it  is  usual  for  him 
to  proceed  on  the  hit-or-miss  method. 
This  is  the  process  of  paying  calls  on  all 
his  gangland  acquaintances,  so: 

The  weasel-faced  man  turned  green 
with  fear,  but  he  managed  to  blurt  out : 
“I  don’t  know  nuttin,  honest  I don’t.” 
Bill  smiled  icily,  reached  out  and  grabbed 
the  prink  by  his  coat  lapel.  Casually  he 
hit  him  three  or  four  times,  until  the 
gangster  cried  out : “ Okay — I’ll  talk — 
I’ll  talk  . . .”  Suddenly  Bill  stiffened — 
the  black  muzzle  of  an  automatic  was 
protruding  through  the  window  in  back 
of  The  Weasel.  He  dived  headlong,  but 
even  as  lie  did  so,  he  knew  it  would  be 
too  late.  The  Weasel  looked  surprised, 
then  crumpled  . . . 

Two  down,  and  x to  go!  The  reader’s 
eyes  are  now  bulging  from  his  head; 
nervously  he  fingers  his  wilted  collar. 
Notice  that  weasel-faced  men  are  soft 
touches  for  Bill  Rawson — to  him  they 
are  always  “punks.”  The  detective- 
story  writer  who  knows  his  business 
never  fails  to  insert  punks  in  all  possible 
stages  of  his  streamlined  saga.  Punks 
serve  the  dubious  purpose  of  giving  the 
detective  a chance  to  show  off  his 
muscles  of  steel  in  much  the  same  way 
just  demonstrated  by  Bill  Rawson.  They 
are  also  employed  to  create  suspense  by 
being  just  on  the  point  of  revealing  the 
crux  of  the  mystery  before  being  unfor- 
tunately silenced  forever — “gunned”  is, 
I believe,  the  most  favored  and  most 
widely-accepted  term  for  this  delicate 
technical  point.  “Rubbed  out”  and  “put 
on  the  spot”  are  by  now  quite  passe 
among  the  fraternity.  Still  following  the 
C.  Ralph  Taylor  system  of  assiduous 
literary  analysis,  we  point  out  another 
fine  raison  d’etre  (this  is  almost  as  handy 
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a phrase  as  “spew  death.”  but  it's  better 
because  it’s  French)  of  the  genus  Punk: 
Punks  are  employed  by  the  modern 
detect ifictioneer  to  work  the  reader  up 
into  a white  heat  of  anger  against  the 
opponents  of  the  detective.  This  is  very 
necessary,  for  authors  who  do  not  seize 
any  chance  whatsoever  to  smear  forces 
antagonistic  to  the  hero-detective  usu- 
ally are  horrified  to  learn  that  readers 
root  strongly  for  these  antagonistic 
forces  instead  of  for  the  hero,  and  are 
naturally  disappointed  when  the  latter 
inevitably  triumphs  (editors  of  detec- 
tive fiction  are  scrupulously,  religiously 
devoted  to  preventing  their  readers  from 
entertaining  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
murder  will  NOT  out.  or  that  Detective 
Sergeant  O’Shaughnessy  ever  once  may 
not  get  his  man) . Therefore,  our  clever 
author  has  punks  perform  all  sorts  of 
odious  (and  improbable)  acts — kicking 
crippled  newsboys  into  the  snowy  gutter, 
shooting  faithful  watch-dogs  who  bark 
at  the  wrong  time,  using  posters  of 
current  movie  stars  as  targets  in  their 
sub-machine  gun  practice,  etc.  Greatest 
of  these  offenses  is,  of  course,  slapping 
the  hero-detective  for  being  too  flip  when 
spoken  to  by  the  gang  chief.  This  is 
intolerable,  and  the  punk  responsible  is 
doomed  to  fall  before  “a  rain  of  avenging 
bullets.” 

So  much  for  punks,  except  that  the 
passages  in  which  they  receive  their  just 
desserts  (the  foregoing  passage — “The 
weasel-faced  man  turned,  etc.”  is  a good 
example  of  their  treatment,  though  much 
cut  down  and  made  more  or  less  pala- 
table for  delicate  scholarly  minds)  fill  in 
gaps  in  action  for  the  author,  and.  what 
is  more  important,  substantially  in- 
crease his  word  total. 

Along  about  the  third  chapter,  our 
streamlined  author  begins  to  think  it 
would  be  a wise  idea  to  have  the  hero- 
detective  seem  a little  less  “but  even  as 
he  did  so,  he  knew  it  would  be  too  late.” 


Of  course,  the  author  would  like  to  have 
his  detective  seem  omniscient;  but  if  he 
were,  many  words  would  be  lost  because 
of  punks  not  looking  surprised  and 
crumpling.  Punk-crumpling  cannot  take 
place  continually  before  a detective’s 
eyes  without  the  latter’s  beginning  to 
look  more  and  more  futile;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  unless  punk-crumpling  takes 
place  four  or  five  times  in  a story,  the 
author  is  going  to  lose  a lot  of  potential 
cash.  Dilemmas  such  as  these  are  what 
make  modern  detective  fiction  the  deli- 
cate art  that  it  is.  Nowadays,  most 
authors  gamble  that  only  a very  small 
per  cent  of  their  readers  have  had  enough 
Latin  School — supervised  reading  train- 
ing to  dissect  their  detective  stories  and 
discover  that  the  hero  is  flutteringly 
futile  for  the  better  part  of  the  story. 
Cleverly  they  draw  the  attention  of 
these  erudite  readers  away  from  the 
scenes  of  the  hero’s  failings  and  ludicrous, 
several-seconds-too-late  divings  across 
space  toward  crumpling  punks  by  having 
the  heroes  perform  miraculous  feats  of 
deduction  and  derring-do — as  soon  as 
the  required  quota  of  punks  has 
crumpled,  of  course.  For  instance  . . . 

Lines  of  utter  dejection  etched  them- 
selves in  the  determined  granite  of  Bill 
Rawson’s  face.  It  had  been  a hard  day 
for  him,  a bitterly  disappointing  day. 
He  had  expected  to  crack  the  whole  case 
wide  open  after  paying  a call  on  Waxey 
Drogan,  the  stoolpigeon.  But  only  half 
an  hour  ago  he  had  seen  Waxey  crumple 
beneath  a hail  of  lead  from  the  black 
touring  sedan  parked  in  front  of  his 
swank  apartment  on  Dover  Street. 

So,  he  would  have  to  start  back  from 
scratch,  woidd  have  to  resume  the 
laborious  checking  and  re-checking  that 
would  now  be  needless  had  he  only  been 
able  to  reach  Waxey  Drogan  in  time. 
His  worn,  lack-lustre  eyes  were  attracted 
to  a gaudy  billboard  advertising  the 
Conga  Club.  He  smiled  sardonically  at 
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thought  of  the  Conga  Club,  the  showiest 
and  shadiest  dive  in  the  city,  run  by  the 
suavest,  most  untouchable  racket-czar 
of  them  all , Manny  Kane  ...  The  Conga 
Club  . . . Manny  Kane  . . . Manny  Kane 
. . . why,  what  a fool  he'd  been!  Why 
hadn’t  he  seen  the  whole  thing  long  ago ? 
He  twisted  the  wheel  of  his  super-charged 
roadster,  and  the  car  swung  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  with  a squealing  of  tires.  . . 

Now  this  is  something  like  it!  What 
incomprehensible  significance  did  Bill 
Rawson  so  adroitly  glean  from  the  sight 
of  an  ordinary  billboard?  What  has  the 
Conga  Club  and  Manny  Kane  to  do  with 
the  tense,  baffling  mystery?  Will  Bill 
absolve  Mary  Chase,  the  girl  he  loves, 
of  the  charges  against  her?  Will  Bill 
bring  the  true  criminals  to  justice?  Be 
sure  not  to  miss  the  concluding  install- 
ment of  "Gore  Takes  a Holiday”  in  next 
month’s  issue  of  “Dehibilitating  Detec- 
tive Drama”!  (We'll  bet  you  can  hardly 
wait!) 

Now  that  we  have  proved  that  our 
hero  is  capable  of  piercing  “dark  incom- 
prehensibilities” (the  very  length  of  the 
second  word  of  the  phrase  adds  to  the 
sense  of  confused  mystery)  and  there  is 
definite  promise  of  an  ending  in  the  not 
too-distant  future,  we  can  start  off  our 
final  installment  with  some  more  ‘grip- 
ping action.”  We  all  know  by  now  what 
this  means,  but  at  this  point  it  is  con- 
sidered wise  to  save  punk-crumpling 
until  the  final,  catastrophic  moment, 
when  the  instigator  of  previous  dastardly 
deeds  (3  guesses  it’s  Manny  Kane!) 
will  really  be  crumpled  in  most  satis- 
factory fashion.  No,  this  action  will 
directly  concern  our  detective — in  fact, 
it  will  leave  him  a victim.  Somewhere, 
somehow.  Bill  Rawson  must  receive  the 
traditional  blackjacking!  Our  next 
installment,  then,  opens  with  our  hero 
in  an  alley.  This  may  seem  at  first  un- 
dignified, but  the  representation  of  an 
alley  in  a detective  story  of  the  modern 


school  is  de  rigeur  (the  foregoing  idiom 
may  be  found  in  one  of  the  Class  II 
French  sheets  so  extensively  distributed 
in  B.  L.  S.)  . It  is  one  of  those  essentials 
of  setting  demanded  by  the  best  critics 
to  create  mood:  in  this  case,  an  alley  is 
employed  to  create  a sinister  mood,  sinis- 
ter moods  being  as  necessary  to  detective 
stories  as  moonlight  and  honeysuckle 
moods  to  love  stories.  Also,  it  is  in  alleys 
that  most  city  buildings — such  as  “The 
Conga  Club — have  their  back  entrances. 

Bill  Rawson  glided  to  a smooth,  silent 
stop.  With  lightning  rapidity  he  calcu- 
lated the  windoivs  that  should  be  those  in 
back  of  the  Conga  Club  (Ed.  Note:  if 
our  author  is  in  a pixyish  mood,  and  in- 
clined not  to  take  his  masterpiece  in  all 
seriousness,  he  will  have  the  detective 
make  a slight  error  in  his  rapid  calcula- 
tions and  instead  of  choosing  the  Conga’s 
windows,  will  pick  out  those  of  a church 
or  of  any  other  institution  sharply  con- 
trasting  ivith  a nightclub.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  uproariously  funny.)  . . . 
with  a cat-like  leap,  Rill  managed  to 
gain  the  second  floor  row  of  windows: 
panting,  he  hung  to  the  blind  . . . 

Well  may  he  pant,  but  this  is  almost 
an  admission  of  weakness  on  his  part, 
for  Superman  would  not  be  in  the  least 
ruffled  by  such  a feat.  It  is  regrettable 
that  detective-story  writers’  work  is 
made  harder  for  them  by  this  fettering 
of  their  heroes  by  the  convention  of 
probability.  However.  Bill  Rawson  has 
now  gained  the  window  ledge,  and  it  is 
but  the  work  of  a moment  to  break  the 
window  noiselessly  and  drop  inside  . . . 

Utter  darkness  greeted  Rill.  He  was 
evidently  in  some  kind  of  corridor:  at  the 
end  of  this  he  could  hear  the  subdued 
murmur  of  voices — low,  angry  voices. 
He  was  making  his  ivay  through  the 
blackness  toward  them  when  lie  sensed 
the  danger.  He  sidestepped,  but  even  as 
he  did  so  ..  . 

(He  knew  it  was  too  late.  Ed.  Note  in 
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case  you’re  curious)  Now  that  is  the 
way  to  get  the  final  installment  off  to  a 
bang-up  start.  Thrills!  Action!  Suspense! 
It  is  picayune  quibbling  to  demand  how 
on  earth  whoever-it-was  who  assaulted 
Bill  Rawson  ever  rose  up  out  of  the 
empty  blackness;  it  is  also  unnecessary 
to  recount  the  short  struggle  that  fol- 
lowed. There  are  some  things  in  mys- 
tery stories  that  are  just  that — to  ex- 
plain them  would  be  to  ruin  the  fun  for 
the  reader:  as  for  the  struggle,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  Bill  put  up  a great  battle 
against  overwhelming  odds,  and  that  it 
was  only  by  chance  that  “the  heavy  sap 
glanced  off  his  head”  and  Bill  “felt  him- 
self grow  numb  slowly  from  the  base  of 
his  spine”  and  “pinwheels  of  fiery  pain 
stabbed  at  his  brain;  then — Oblivion.” 
The  rhyming  of  "pain”  with  “brain”  was 
quite  unintentional,  but  it  is  very  com- 
mon for  our  modern  detectifictioneers 
to  wax  poetic  under  the  stress  of  a major 
blackjacking  of  the  hero. 

Now  the  track  is  clear  for  the  solution 
of  the  mystery,  and  the  scenes  following 
are  packed  with  resolving  action  per- 
tinent to  the  solution.  Ahem!  We  next 
encounter  Bill  in  the  wine  cellar  of  the 
Club  Conga,  battened  down  to  the 
cement  floor  by  the  weight  of  ten  cases 
of — ginger  ale.  The  first  thing  Bill  sees 
is  the  bound  and  gagged  Mary  Chase! 
The  fiends  of  the  Conga  Club,  fearing 
that  Bill  Rawson  is  getting  too  close  to 
their  organization,  have  spirited  the  poor 
girl  out  from  under  the  noses  of  the 
police,  and  are  holding  her  as  hostage  to 
compel  Bill  to  drop  his  investigation. 
But  he  has  walked  straight  into  their 
hands.  At  sight  of  Mary,  Bill  vainly 
struggles  in  his  bonds — excuse,  please, 
“under  his  ginger  ale"  would  be  the  more 
correct  phrase.  Readers  of  detective 
stories  are  very  clever,  alert  people  and 
immediately  spot  slips  in  setting,  errors 
in  characterization,  and  the  like.  “Ninety 
per  cent”  is  a wonderful  mark  in  Latin 


School;  but  even  if  you  have  your  hero 
possessing  blue  eyes  nine  times,  and 
brown  eyes  only  once,  out  of  the  ten 
times  you  mention  the  color  of  his  eyes 
in  the  course  of  the  story,  you  might  just 
as  well  give  up  a detective-story  public, 
and  “slant”  your  writings  toward  simple 
souls  who  are  interested  in  concrete  and 
mechanical  subjects  like  the  prognosti- 
cation of  presidential  elections! 

But  to  get  on  with  the  melodrama: 
after  Bill  has  struggled  to  free  himself 
and  Mary  has  wrung  her  hands  for  a 
little  while  like  good  heroes  and  heroines, 
Manny  Kane  and  his  punks  descend  to 
the  cellar  to  gloat  over  them.  Like  the 
assassination  of  “Julius  Caesar,”  this  is 
an  obligatory  scene  in  our  detectidrama; 
a full  column  can  be  used  up  by  the 
modern  author  in  a description  of  Manny 
Kane’s  unprepossessing  (always!)  per- 
sonality. If  anyone  on  the  tour  plans  to 
specialize  in  this  exacting  phase  of  the 
modern  detective  story,  he  will  find  it 
wise  to  procure  a Thesaurus  and  wear  a 
groove  in  the  sections  headed:  “Repul- 
siveness (Personal),”  “Sliminess  (a. 
Reptilian  b.  Amphibian) ,”  and  several 
other  less  delicate  terms  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  a widely-circulated  family 
magazine  like  the  Register. 

After  an  exchange  of  pleasantries, 
Manny  Kane  obligingly  discloses  to  Bill 
plans  for  his  future.  These  include 
cheery  little  practical  jokes,  mistakenly 
referred  to  by  alarmists  as  “torture,”  and 
finally  the  employment  of  Bill  in  a spec- 
tacular advertising  stunt  which  is  to  con- 
sist of  cementing  him  in  a barrel  and 
throwing  the  barrel  into  the  East 
(always!  no  detectidrama  in  this  en- 
lightened age  dares  commit  literary  sui- 
cide by  laying  its  scene  anywhere  but  in 
Manhattan  Island  or  on  its  waterfront) 
River  as  sort  of  counter  attraction  to  that 
of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  in  which 
more  or  less  pretty  girls  are  frozen  into 
a cake  of  ice  for  a necessarily  short  time. 
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Only  Bill  is  not  to  be  un-cemented,  and 
the  Fair’s  been  closed  for  over  a month.) 

. . . At  this  point  in  Manny’s  recital. 
Mary  becomes  so  overwrought  that  she 
perforce  screams.  This  annoys  Mannv 
Kane  considerably,  and  to  teach  her  not 
to  interrupt  him,  he 
. . . glided  over  to  Mary  like  a cat,  and 
with  a delicately  manicured  hand 
slapped  her  white,  beautiful  face.  He 
was  to  live  to  regret  it  soon.  Bill,  with 
a super-human  effort,  saw  red  and  swept 
aside  the  heavy  cases.  At  the  crash, 
Manny  Kane  wheeled  about  to  face  him. 
For  a moment  the  racket-czar  stood 
paralyzed,  stark  horror  etched  in  his  livid 
face.  Then  his  soft  fat  hand  streaked 
shoulderwards  . . . 

In  the  preceding  scene  the  detectific- 
tioneer  has  loaded  all  his  yarn’s  punch. 
First,  there  exist  the  elements  of  frustra- 
tion and  an  Obstacle  to  be  Overcome  by 
the  protagonist — in  this  case  a very  tan- 
gible, heavy  obstacle  resting  on  his  chest. 
Also  he  is  humiliated  before  the  eyes  of 
the  one  he  loves,  and  overcoming  this 
humiliation  is  a very  strong  incentive 
for  final  success.  The  reason  for  Bill’s 
humiliation  presents  itself  in  the  rep- 
tilian person  of  Manny  Kane  (by  now 
you  have  completely  forgotten  whether 
or  not  it  is  a question  of  his  having  com- 
mitted the  original  punk-crumplings  and 
the  pinning  of  the  crime  upon  him; 
Manny  could  be  as  innocent  as  Santa 
Claus  and  still  the  reader  has  become  so 
worked  up  against  him  that  he  would 
gleefully  walk  the  Last  Mile  with  him  in 
order  to  make  sure  Manny  won’t  bribe 
the  executioner — only  a reader  with  a 
Hitler  mind  can  root  for  the  detective’s 
prey  now!).  His  taunting  of  Bill  only 
serves  to  rub  salt  into  the  open  wound. 
And  when  the  execration  slaps  the  long- 
suffering  heroine  with  his  delicately- 
manicured  hand,  all  the  nail-nibbling 
readers  will  distinctly  see  red  like  Bill 
and  explode  from  their  over-stuffed 


armchairs  to  give  battle.  And  all  the 
readers  who  do  not  possess  soft  fat  hands 
themselves  will  do  likewise  and  perhaps 
even  try  to  prevent  Manny  Kane  from 
getting  his  soft  fat  hand  to  his  shoulder- 
holstered  automatic  (vicariously,  of 
course) . 

Yes,  indeed,  the  modern  detective 
story  is  not  the  simple  little  chronicle  of 
carnage  and  solution  that  it  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be;  its  authors  must  be 
skilled  in  profound  psychological  motives 
and  reactions  affecting  both  the  charac- 
ters of  the  tale  and  its  readers,  in  effec- 
tive and  forceful  depiction  of  the  nuances 
of  character — all  this  in  the  little  space 
available  between  scenes  of  breath- 
taking drama.  Yes,  the  modern  detecti- 
fictioneer  must  somehow  present  stories 
containing  carnage,  character,  and  cli- 
max two  or  three  times  a week  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  payments  on  his  most 
prized  possession,  his  typewriter.  As 
our  study  of  his  work  progresses,  we  are 
forced  to  alter  radically  our  first  hasty, 
supercilious  estimate  of  it.  and  to  be 
lenient  with  the  dodges  and  stratagems 
to  which  he  must  resort  in  order  to  in- 
crease his  word  total  and  therefore  his 
chances  of  existence. 

There  is  also  Artistry  and  Economy  in 
having  Manny  Kane  slap  Mary.  There 
is  Artistry  because  by  so  doing,  Manny 
(dancing  to  the  strings  controlled  by  the 
author)  gets  Bill  out  of  a very  em- 
barrassing and  seemingly  irremediable 
situation  by  making  him  see  so  much  red 
that  his  anger  surpasses  all  bonds  (pun) . 
No  doubt  the  author  was  up  against  a 
stone  wall  before  he  conceived  the  bril- 
liant idea  which  economically  accom- 
plished two  things  at  the  same  time — 
concentrate  the  maximum  of  withering 
rage  upon  Manny,  and  (2)  got  the  hero 
loose.  It  also  cleared  the  way  for  the 
cataclysmic  clash  between  Bill  and 
Ma  nny  Kane  the  villain.  Call  him  the 
murderer,  if  you  like,  although  at  this 
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point  no  one  seems  to  remember  any- 
thing about  a murder.  . . The  Battle  of 
the  Titans! 

The  punk  nearest  Bill  clubbed  at  him 
with  the  butt  of  his  .45.  Bill  ducked,  and 
the  blow  glanced  off  his  head,  doing  him 
no  harm.  Any  other  part  of  the  body, 
and  that  wicked  smash  would  have  . . . 
Bill  stepped  in  quickly  and  snapped  a 
right  at  the  two  hundred-pound  punk 
who  was  drawing  his  arm  back  for  an- 
other blow.  The  man  sighed  and  slipped 
to  the  floor.  Bill  snaked  the  loaded  auto- 
matic from  the  punk's  hand  and  blasted 
away  at  the  rat-faced  man  who  teas  just 
drawing  a bead  on  him.  The  man 
crumpled  to  the  floor  with  a surprised 
look.  By  now  Manny  Kane  had  drawn 
his  heater  and  was  firing  at  Bill.  He  was 
coming  close,  dangerously  close.  Bill 
side-stepped  a bullet  that  would  have 
spread  the  back  of  his  skidl  over  the  wall 
had  his  head  been  there  to  receive  it  and 
centered  Manny  Kane  in  the  sights  of 
his  own  gun  as  the  other  flexed  his 
trigger-finger  for  the  follow-up  shot.  But 
the  gun  taken  from  the  unconscious 
punk  played  him  false  and  jammed, 
sailing  Manny  Kane's  life.  Bill  faced 
grim  death  in  that  instant.  But  Mary, 
seeing  his  danger,  stuck  out  her  bound 
feet  and  tripped  Manny,  slightly  im- 
peding his  shot  execution.  It  was  enough, 
though,  and  the  bullet  only  grazed  Bill's 
scalp. 

Before  Manny  Kane  could  fire  again, 
Bill  hurled  the  punk's  useless  gun  at  the 
electric  light  bulb,  shattering  it  and 
plunging  the  room  into  darkness.  A 
deathly  silence  fell  upon  the  room  as  the 
two  men  fenced  for  their  lives  in  the 
darkness.  It  was  a test  of  nerves.  . . 

Needless  to  say,  the  reader  has  no 
nerves  left  by  now.  His  tongue  out.  his 
heart  hangs  onto  the  rhythm  of  the  prose 
itself — look  out  for  heart  block.  Cer- 
tainly all  doubts  as  to  Bill’s  prowess 
both  as  a detective  and  rough-and- 


tumble  artist  have  been  dispelled  by  the 
breathless  action  just  described.  To 
borrow  a phrase  from  the  movies,  it  is 
gripping  drama,  with  care  as  to  the  spell- 
ing of  the  adjective.  What  a battle! 
What  a tense  situation!  What  a he-man 
Bill  is!  And  didn’t  Mary  make  her  size 
10-D’s  felt? 

Well.  Bill  and  Manny  Kane  fence  for 
their  respective  lives  for  about  ten 
minutes  (to  budding  authors  of  this 
story  type:  be  sure  to  include  reference 
to  fencers’  “heavy  breathing,”  or  better, 
“sound  of  heavy  breathing”) ; finally 
things  become  so  tense  that  even  the 
author  can’t  stand  the  strain,  and  must 
either  bring  about  a crisis  in  action  or 
have  either  of  the  two  fencers  suddenly 
appreciate  the  humor  of  the  situation — 
this  last  would  obviously  degenerate  the 
whole  drama  into  a farce,  so  we  ll  have 
a break: 

. . . sweat-beads  were  beginning  to  stand 
out  on  Bill’s  taut  face  when  suddenly, 
about  five  feet  ahead  of  him,  he  heard 
the  punk  he’d  socked  first  beginning  to 
revive.  Suddenly  there  was  a flashing 
stab  of  flame,  then  another  through  the 
blackness.  Bill  smiled  triumphantly, 
the  punk  was  still  slap-happy  from  that 
right  cross,  and  when  he’d  come  to  had 
followed  his  first  instincts — in  this  case, 
it  was  to  blast  away  with  his  rod  just 
because  his  trigger- finger  itched.  These 
stupid  hoods,  he  reflected,  the  only  thing 
they  knew  about  was  how  to  fire  a gun. 
Poor  guy!  Well,  it  teas  a break  for  him, 
because  it  drew  Manny’s  fire.  Across  the 
room,  Manny’s  gun  stabbed  orange  flame 
twice,  then  twice  more.  The  poor  punk 
next  to  Bill  said  “Ugh — oh,”  and  he 
could  hear  him  hit  the  floor.  Bill  just 
stayed  still  and  listened  to  Manny  creep- 
ing cautiously  toward  the  shot  punk.  He 
could  hear  the  sound  of  Mary’s  sobbing 
breath  somewhere  in  the  room.  Poor  kid! 
she  thought  Manny’d  got  him;  Bill,  just 
like  Manny  thought,  too.  Bill  took  off 
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his  size  12D,  and  when,  right  beside  him, 
Manny  lit  a match  to  inspect  his  target 
shooting,  he  hit  him  behind  the  ear  with 
the  heel.  It  teas  like  taking  candy  from 
a baby  . . . 

Well,  and  so  it  was.  And  there  you 
are — what  could  be  sweeter?  Of  course 
you’ve  got  to  tie  a couple  of  loose  ends 
like  getting  Bill  and  Mary  off  on  their 
honeymoon  and  closing  out  the  story 
with  an  appropriate  smart  crack  or  bit 
of  whimsy  or — well.  I’ve  done  all  the 
work  so  far,  how  about  your  thinking  up 
a good  catch-line  for  the  end? 

Wasn’t  that  a swell  story?  It  had 
everything  — action,  thrills,  mystery, 
love  (makes  the  world  go  ’round,  they 
say) , characters,  etc.  I liked  that  cute 
twist  about  hitting  Manny  over  the  head 
with  a shoe — Bill  didn’t  have  a gun  all 
the  time  there  in  the  dark,  you  know. 
Where  did  the  punk  get  the  gun  if  Bill 
took  one  gun  away  from  him  and  that 
jammed?  That’s  easy — he  just,  well,  he 
just — don’t  quibble!  Gangsters  carry 
five  or  six  guns  around  with  them,  see? 
That  whole  scene  was  a humdinger,,  too; 
action,  thrills,  dr — you  still  want  to  know 
Whodunnit?  I was  afraid  I couldn’t 
steer  you  off  that. 

Well,  here  it  is:  Manny  Kane  didn’t 
do  it,  exactly.  Well,  no,  Alderman  Blotz 
didn’t  do  it,  either.  You  had  a good  idea 
there — usually  the  person  you’d  least 
suspect  does  it — that’s  an  old  trick  in 
detective  stories  so  we  don’t  find  much 
use  for  it  now.  No,  not  the  chief  of 
police,  either — you’re  getting  colder  and 
colder.  Well,  don’t  get  mad,  now!  If 
you  must  know,  it  was  The  Head.  No, 
you  never  heard  of  him.  but  I’ll  tell  you 
that  at  the  end  of  this  story  Manny  Kane 
told  Bill  that  it  was  really  The  Head  who 
was  back  of  him,  Manny  Kane.  The 
Head  is  a mysterious  fellow  whom 
nobody — not  even  Manny  Kane,  his 


chief  lieutenant — has  ever  seen  face  to 
face.  It  seems  The  Head  really  is  the 
director  of  a vast  fifth-column  organiza- 
tion in  the  country.  Read  all  about  Bill 
Rawson  and  howr  he  met  with  The  Head 
in  next  week’s  installment  of  “Dehibili- 
tating  Detective  Drama”  entitled  “The 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever”  or  “Bill  Raw- 
son  Exposes  The  Fifth  Column  in 
America!”  It'll  be  a bully  story,  full  of 
action,  thrills,  dr — hey!  you  don't  have  to 
read  it  if  you  don’t  want  to!  Leave  that 
paperweight  alone — it’s  a dangerous 
weapon!  If  you’ll  put  it  down.  I’ll  let 
you  see  the  first  part  of  “The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever” — in  advance  of  publi- 
cation! Look!  Quick,  look  here: 

“Come  on,  Manny,”  silkily  threatened 
Bill;  “ where  does  this  Head  hang  out? 
Give  me  his  address  . . 

The  former  racket-czar  blanched.  Fear 
teas  etched  in  the  soft  fat  skin  of  his  face. 
Drops  of  greasy  siveat  glistened  on  his 
low  forehead.  He  gargled : “Fm  afraid  to 
tell!  The  Head  would  make  mincemeat 
out  of  me.  Fm  more  afraid  of  The  Head 
than  I am  of  anything  you  can  do  to  me!” 

Bill  calmly  raised  his  automatic, 
sighted  along  the  barrel,  and  shot  a piece 
of  the  punk’s  left  ear  off.  “Does  that 
make  you  more  afraid  of  The  Head  still?” 
he  rasped. 

The  punk  put  an  unbelieving  hand  up 
to  his  ear,  and  it  came  away  red.  “Why 
— why,  you  shot  me!”  he  burbled.  “I’ll 
tell,  I’ll  tell!”  be  bleated.  “The  address 
is — ” 

Suddenly  Bill  stiffened — the  door  be- 
hind Manny  was  opened  to  a slit,  and  a 
hand  with  a stilletto  was  thrust  through! 
He  dived  headlong  for  Manny,  but  even 
as  he  did  so,  he  knew  it  would  be  too 
late.  Manny  stiffened  with  a horrible 
grimace  of  pain,  then  slid  slowly  off  his 
chair  to  the  floor  . . . 

THE  END 
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HALT!  WHO  GOES  THERE? 


During  the  past  summer  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  Citizens’  Military 
Training  Camp  held  at  Fort  Devens. 
Massachusetts.  In  accordance  with 
camp  routine,  my  platoon  had  its  turn 
to  go  on  guard.  As  usual,  we  staged  a 
Formal  Guard  Mount  on  the  Parade 
Ground  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  Upon 
returning  to  our  company  street  imme- 
diately after  the  impressive  military 
ceremony,  we  received  brief  instructions 
from  our  officers  on  the  General  Orders 
for  Interior  Guard  Duty,  and  then  the 
First  Relief,  of  which  I was  a member, 
set  out  under  the  command  of  the  Cor- 
poral of  the  Guard  to  relieve  the  old 
guard. 

As  we  halted  at  each  post,  there  was 
a brief  conversation  between  the  member 
of  the  platoon  going  off  guard  and  the 
new  man  who  was  to  take  his  place. 
When  my  turn  came,  I learned  that  I 
was  assigned  to  Post  Number  Nine,  that 
I was  to  patrol  the  officers’  tents  area, 
and  finally,  that  no  civilians  were  to  be 
allowed  on  my  post.  Then  the  relief 
marched  off,  leaving  me  very  much  alone 
in  a deserted,  tent-dotted  clearing  in  the 
woods. 

At  first  I imagined  a large  enemy 
scout  behind  every  bush,  and  I would 
much  rather  have  been  somewhere  else; 
but,  as  time  went  on,  my  tremors  were 
cpiieted  and  the  post  became  the  cjuiet 
woodland  glade  that  it  really  was.  I 
began  to  enjoy  my  solitary  walk  in  the 
forest. 

Suddenly  I spied  a flash  of  blue  in  a 
clump  of  high  berry  bushes.  Bringing 
my  rifle  to  the  prescribed  Port  Arms.  I 
advanced  slowly  and  cautiously.  Gradu- 
ally the  figure  of  a large,  swarthy  man  in 


denim  fatigue  clothes  became  visible. 
He  was  crouching  in  the  bushes,  moving 
about  slowly,  and  gazing  around  steath- 
ily.  It  immediately  entered  my  head 
that  military  prisoners  wore  this  rough 
garb,  although  it  was  also  true  that  any 
enlisted  man  was  so  clad  when  engaged 
in  manual  labor.  But  if  he  were  the  last- 
mentioned,  why  should  he  be  crawling 
about  the  woods  in  such  a furtive  man- 
ner? If,  however,  he  were  an  escaped 
prisoner,  he  would  be  desperate,  for  such 
men  are  shot  on  sight.  (Incidentally,  a 
C.M.T.C.  sentry  is  equipped  neither  with 
ammunition  nor  with  a bayonet;  so  his 
only  protection  is  his  rifle  used  as  a club. 
A nine-pound  Springfield,  though,  with 
a metal  butt-plate  is  an  effective  weapon 
if  used  properly,  as  we  learned  at  the 
expense  of  many  a bruised  arm  or  leg.) 
With  my  heart  in  my  mouth  and  my 
knees  turning  to  water,  I stepped  for- 
ward and,  in  a rather  shaky  voice,  said, 
“What  are  you  doing  there?”  The  man 
started  and  turned  toward  me.  In  gut- 
tural broken  English  he  replied,  “I  work 
for  officers.  I picking  berries,”  where- 
upon he  rose,  holding  a hat  full  of  berries, 
and  walked  calmly  into  one  of  the  nearby 
officers'  tents.  There  he  took  up  a half- 
polished  pair  of  shoes  and  began  to  finish 
his  neglected  job. 

I resumed  my  Right  Shoulder  Arms 
position  and  continued  to  tour  my  post 
until  relief  arrived.  Although  I walked 
three  more  one-hour  turns  on  that  post 
and  saw  the  same  man  working  about 
the  officers’  tents,  I never  again  had  any 
trouble,  for  I got  just  about  all  the 
excitement  I wanted  on  my  first  sentry 
duty. 

John  P.  Wise,  Jr.,  ’42. 
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SAGATO  AND  GANUSQUAH  (An  Indian  Legend) 


The  great  Stone  Giants,  came  from  a 
land 

Where  ice  and  snow  covered  the  sand, 
Had  at  last  arrived  in  the  land  of  the 
Sioux 

With  its  trees  so  green  and  sky  so  blue 
That  the  giants  thought  that  they  had 
found 

Where  the  gods  did  dwell  the  whole  year 
round. 

This  tribe  of  giants  a council  did  hold. 
Where  Ganusqnah,  their  chief,  fearless 
and  bold, 

Spoke  thus  to  his  tribe  as  he  leaped  to 
his  feet: 

“It  is  here  we  shall  stay,  and  hunt,  and 
fish, 

And  build  our  lodges,  and  cook  our  meat. 
And  sing  aloud  to  our  paddles’  swish 
As  we  go  in  canoes  to  make  war  on  a foe 
Or  make  our  traps  or  fashion  a bow. 
Once  more  I urge  that  here  we  stay; 

We  shall  drive  the  Sioux  from  out  this 
land; 

We  shall  seize  what  they  have  with  an 
iron  hand — 

Now  I have  spoken  and  had  my  say.” 

* * * 

The  Sioux  danced  round  a fire  so  bright 
That  all  the  land  was  filled  with  light; 
They  danced  and  prayed  to  the  gods 
above 

To  give  them  strength  and  show  them 
the  love 

That  was  given  before  in  time  of  blight. 
As  the  sparks  from  the  fire  leaped  high, 
A dark  red  flame  was  seen  in  the  sky; 

It  grew  wider  and  wider,  driving  away 
The  black  of  the  night  till  it  seemed  like 
day. 

And  the  tribesmen  shouted,  and  danced, 
and  were  gay. 

“Sagato,  the  god  of  war,  is  here! 

He  has  answered  our  plea,  and  we  need 
not  fear 

That  the  giants  will  seize  what  we  hold 
dear.” 


As  dawn  approached  Sagato  appeared, 
The  god  of  war,  by  the  Sioux  endeared. 
He  was  tall  and  strong,  and  his  eyes 
blazed  red; 

He  was  dressed  for  war  from  his  toes  to 
his  head; 

He  had  come  to  answer  the  plea  of  the 
Sioux; 

He  had  come  to  strike  the  giants  dead; 
He  had  come  to  prove  that  he  was  true. 

From  the  highest  cliff  he  looked  all 
around 

Till  his  eyes  spied  the  giants,  who  lay  on 
the  ground 

In  a deep,  wide  valley,  where  they  did 
stay, 

Waiting  until  the  dawn's  faint  grey 
Would  bring  with  it  the  light  of  day. 
“My  people  have  turned  to  me  for  aid. 
And  before  these  giants  begin  their  raid 
On  all  the  Sioux  who  are  dwelling  near, 
I shall  slay  all  those  who  are  waiting 
here.” 

He  spoke  to  himself;  then  on  those  below. 
The  great  Stone  Giants,  his  hated  foe. 
He  threw  what  boulders  were  lying  there 
On  that  great,  wide  cliff,  so  high  and 
bare. 

“I,  Sagato,  god  of  the  Sioux, 

Have  proven  myself  loyal  and  true; 

My  tribe  is  free  from  the  giants’  scare; 
All  that  remains  lies  dead  down  there!” 
Sagato  vanished,  but  up  in  the  sky 
A red  flame  appeared,  burning  and  high. 

But  Sagato  was  wrong;  not  all  lay  dead! 
For  Ganusquah  groaned  and  moved  his 
head, 

And  glared  with  hate  where  that  flame 
of  red 

Had  glowed  and  shone,  reddening  all, 
Like  the  bright  fire  lit  in  the  council  hall. 
Ganusquah  rose,  so  weak  and  sore 
He  felt  his  body  could  stand  no  more. 
Though  at  first  his  needs  were  his  only 


care, 
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Yet  he  promised  that  he  would  not  spare 
Sagato,  who  slew  his  tribesmen  there. 

The  weeks  passed  by;  and  then  one  day, 
As  dusk  approached  and  the  sun  sank 
away, 

On  that  selfsame  cliff  where  weeks  ago 
Sagato  had  stood  and  looked  down  below 
On  the  great  Stone  giants,  his  hated  foe, 
Ganusquah,  the  last  of  this  much-feared 
race. 

Shouted  aloud  as  he  raised  his  face 
To  the  skies  above  where  Sagato  did 
dwell. 

The  god  of  war,  who,  so  they  tell, 

From  ashes  did  rise  in  the  deep  pit  of 
Hell; 

“Sagato,  you  who  are  god  of  the  Sioux, 
I,  Ganusquah,  do  challenge  you. 

You  have  slain  my  tribesmen;  down 
there  they  lie. 

For  that  action  you  shall  have  to  die.” 
First  lightning  flashed;  then  the  sky 
grew  red 

A sign  that  Sagato  had  heard  what  he 
said. 

* * * 

Atop  that  cliff  two  figures  stood — 
Sagato  and  Ganusquah,  both  strong  and 
good. 

Ganusquah  waited,  then  raised  his  arm 
And  threw  at  Sagato  his  tomahawk; 
But  his  aim  was  wild  and  it  did  no  harm. 
But  landed  atop  a flat  slab  of  rock. 
Then  Ganusquah  charged  with  all  his 
might, 

Hoping  at  once  to  end  this  fight 
And  conquer  Sagato,  the  god  of  the 
Sioux, 

Who  dwelt  above  in  a sky  of  blue. 
Sagato  rose  to  meet  his  foe. 

Who  charged  with  the  speed  of  a hunted 
doe; 

The  two  bodies  met,  but  neither  fell — 
And  they  wrestled  and  fought  like 
demons  from  Hell. 

The  sky  was  dark,  and  the  earth  did 
shake 


As  if  it  was  struck  by  a terrible  quake; 
Yet  the  pair  fought  on,  striking  blow 
upon  blow, 

Each  hoping  thus  to  slay  his  foe. 
Suddenly  Sagato  struck  with  the  force 
Of  the  prancing  hoofs  of  a speeding 
horse; 

Ganusquah  fell  with  a low,  dull  thud, 
And  the  cliff  all  about  was  covered  with 
blood. 

Ganusquah  moved  not,  but  lay  so  still 
That  Sagato  knew  he  had  made  the  kill. 

To  the  brink  of  that  cliff  which  stood  so 
high 

It  seemed  to  be  a part  of  the  sky, 
Sagato  advanced  and  thus  spoke  he 
To  his  tribe,  the  Sioux,  whose  fires  he 
could  see 

Deep  in  the  valley  and  far  away: 
“Listen,  of  Sioux,  and  hear  what  I say! 
I must  leave  you  soon,  no  more  to  return, 
But  I leave  the  gift  which  now  you  learn. 
In  soft  earth  bury  Ganusquah  here, 
The  last  of  those  giants,  whom  you  did 
fear. 

For  many  years  hence,  from  across  great 
seas, 

A white  tribe  will  come  like  a swarm  of 
bees; 

They  will  drive  you  out  and  seize  your 
land; 

They  will  slay  you  all  with  an  iron  hand. 
But  in  the  time  of  your  greatest  need — 
Listen,  O Sioux,  and  pay  close  heed — 
From  the  dust  in  that  grave  a chief  will 
arise 

Fearless,  and  bold,  and  strong,  and  wise. 
To  aid  the  Sioux  and  spread  their  name 
As  wide  as  does  spread  a prairie  flame. 
Now  I am  done,  you  have  heard  what  I 
said; 

I bid  you  farewell,  my  time  is  sped.” 

Sagato  was  gone,  but  up  in  the  sky 
A red  flame  appeared,  burning  and  high; 
It  spread  wider  and  wdder,  driving  away 
The  black  of  the  night  till  it  seemed  like 
day. 
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DISILLUSIONMENT  DELUXE 


This  is  the  sad  story  of  the  plight  of 
a second  assistant  circulation  manager. 

After  the  tasks  of  the  day  were  done, 
I,  lured  by  the  twenty-four  letters  that 
would  appear  beside  my  name  in  the 
year-book,  entered  the  palatial  offices  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School  Register.  I 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  multiple  activi- 
ties going  on  within  this  hallowed  room. 
Nevertheless,  seated  upon  a magnificent 
throne,  the  upholstered  chair  of  the 
Circulation  Manager,  was  an  old  friend. 
Encouraged  by  this  heart-warming  sight, 
I offered  my  services.  Instead  of  being 
appointed  second  in  command,  as  I had 
anticipated,  I was  delegated  to  the  lowly 
task  of  copying  subscription  cards. 

However,  all  good  things  must  end; 
the  cards  were  finished.  Now,  there  was 
left  the  joyous  task  of  gathering  sub- 


scriptions. Each  staff-member  was 
assigned  two  rooms.  Fortunately,  the 
rooms  that  were  assigned  to  me  had  had 
100%  subscription  record  last  year. 

Confidently,  I entered  my  first  room. 
To  my  utter  dismay,  the  room  had  been 
changed  from  a reliable  Class  Two  to  a 
Class  Six.  the  scourge  of  the  entire  Circu- 
lation Staff.  The  darling  little  villains 
barricaded  the  door,  and  refused  me 
admission.  How  quickly  they  learn!  ! ! 

This  incident  placed  me  on  my  guard, 
so  I stealthily  approached  my  other 
room.  Oh,  yes,  in  Class  Three  they’re 
really  clever;  they  waited  until  I had 
come  in.  and  then  they  threw  me  out. 

At  present,  my  subscription  total  has 
set  a new  low  on  the  records,  and  my 
hopes  of  seeing  my  name  on  the  Staff 
have  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 

I.  E.  Mason,  '42. 


CUI  BONO? 


‘‘I’m  getting  sick  of  taking  care  of  that 
no-good  aunt  of  mine!  She  always  seems 
to  have  something  the  matter  with  her!" 

“But,  after  all,  Mary,  she  is  your 
mother’s  sister;  and  she  has  no  one  else 
to  turn  to.” 

“Yes,  Tom,  I suppose  so.  But  gee, 
what  with  taking  care  of  her  and  all.  I 
have  no  time  to  look  after  my  own 
home!” 

“You  know  that  I’m  willing  to  do  all 
I can  around  here,  and  Kitty  always 
does  all  she’s  asked  to  do.  And  besides, 
I think  it  does  you  good  to  get  away 
from  your  own  troubles  once  in  a while.” 

“Yes,  and  troubles  we  have  here,  too. 
Why,  the  way  this  cellar  floods  every 
Spring  is  terrible.  We  have  to  wear  over- 
shoes every  time  we  want  to  tend  the 
fire!” 

“Yeah,  and  even  then  we  can't  get  any 
heat  out  of  that  darn  furnace!  You’d 
think  that  landlord  of  ours  would  take 


better  care  of  his  property.  Sometimes 
I wish  the  joint  would  burn  down,  so  he’d 
have  to  build  us  a new  house!” 

\\  it h that.  "Tom”  Andersen  left  for  his 
job  at  the  steel  mill;  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
after  seeing  little  Kitty  off  to  school,  left 
for  Aunt  Judy’s  house  on  the  other  side 
of  town. 

* * * 

— “Calling  Car  43.  . . Calling  Car  43. 
. . . Investigate  crowd  carousing  near  5th 
and  Thompson.  . .” — 

“That’s  not  for  us,  Joe.  This  sure  has 
been  a dull  day.  I wish  there'd  be  an 
explosion  or  something  to  break  this  con- 
founded monotony.  This  is  the  deadest 
beat  in  the  district!” 

“Yeah,  Bill,  there  ain’t  much  doing 
around  here.  HEY!  did  you  just  hear 
something?” 

“Yeah,  sounded  like  an  explosion.  It 
seemed  to  come  from  around  Pond 
Street,  didn’t  it?” 
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“Yes,  that’s  how  it  sounded.  But  t he 
quarry  is  in  the  other  direction.  Maybe 
we  were  hearing  things!” 

Well,  we'd  better  investigate  it,  any- 
way. Can’t  do  any  harm!” 

“Hey,  look  at  that  crowd  ahead.  May- 
be there  was  an  explosion!” 

“Gosh,  look  at  that  house!  The  side 
wall  is  all  bellowed  out!  All  the  windows 
are  smashed.  Hey!  You!  Did  any  of 
youse  guys  call  the  firemen?” 

“Sure,  Mike  rung  in  th’  alarm  a second 
ago.  Dintcha,  Mike?” 

“Sure,  but  I don't  see  what  good  it'll 
do!” 

“There’s  smoke  in  back,  Joe!  We'd 
better  go  around  and  see  what  can  be 
done!” 

“Phew!  The  whole  back  of  the  house 
is  blown  out!  We’d  better  go  in  and 
see  if  there’s  anybody  there,  dead  or 
alive.  Come  on.  Bill!” 

“I’m  with  you.  This  smoke  is  getting 
thick!  See  anybody  here  on  the  first 
floor?” 

“No!” 

“Then,  come  on  upstairs!” 

“Nothing  here!  What  a mess!  Beds 
all  mussed  up,  bathroom  cluttered.  Looks 
like  whoever  lives  here  left  in  a hurry! 
By  the  way,  who  does  live  here?” 

“Heck,  in  the  excitement,  I didn’t  stop 
to  think  about  that.  Let’s  see,  ...  I got 
it!  It's  that  mill  worker,  Andersen,  who 
gave  me  a cigar  last  Christmas!  Sure  is 
too  bad!  Did  he  own  the  house?” 

“No.  . . . Chap  from  Maine.  Come  on! 
Let’s  get  out  of  here  before  the  smoke 
gets  us!” 

“Here  come  the  engines!” 

“Good!  They’ll  have  this  smoke 

BRITANNIA 

“Six-nine,”  remarked  Captain  Dixon, 
commander  of  H.  M.  Cruiser,  Sherwood , 
as  he  finished  his  breakfast.  “Nearly 
daybreak.  What  a glorious  day  it  is 
going  to  be,”  continued  the  captain.  He 


cleared  away  in  no  time.  We’d  better 
report  to  headquarters  before  someone 
beats  us  to  it  and  we  get  bawled  out  by 
the  Chief!” 

* * * 

"Well,  Aunt  Judy,  are  you  comfortable 
now?” 

“Yes,  thank  you,  Mary.  Oh.  there’s 
the  telephone!  Will  you  answer  it?” 

"Of  course.  Now  you  just  stay  lying 
down  where  you’re  comfortable,  and  I’ll 
answer  it.  All  right,  I’m  coming!  . . . 
These  confounded  bells — keep  on  ringing 
their  heads  off  when  a body’s  doing  her 
best  to  get  there.  . . Wake  up  the  whole 
neighborhood  . . . 

"Oh.  hello!  The  residence  of  Miss 
Judy  Johnson  . . . Who?  . . . Oh,  it’s  you, 
Tom!  ...  I didn’t  recognize  your  voice 
. . . What’s  that?  . . . Not  OUR  house! 
. . . No.  Tom,  impossible!  . . . Really?  . . . 
The  police  called  you?  . . . Any  damage 
done?  . . Naw!  I mean  to  our  furniture! 
. . . Honest?  Say,  that’s  not  bad  at  all! 
. . . All  our  furniture  was  saved?  . . . But 
the  house  was  ruined?  . . . He'll  have  to 
build  a new  one?  . . . Say  it’s  certainly 
lucky  I wasn’t  there  when  it  happened, 
wasn’t  it?  . . . Perhaps  it  was  fate  that 
I had  to  take  care  of  Aunt  Judy!  . . . 
What!  . . . E ven  our  dog,  “Lucky”,  es- 
caped? . . . That’s  swell!  . . . Now  we 
get  a new  home,  with  a water-tight  cellar 
and  a decent  heating  system!  . . And 
nobody  hurt?  . . . How  did  it  happen? 
. . . Gas  leak  in  the  cellar?  . . . Serves  that 
old  skinflint  right  if  he  lost  $4,000  on  it! 
. . . We  didn’t  lose  anything  . . . That 
just  goes  to  show  you,  ‘It’s  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  US  no  good’,  eh,  Tom?” 

Wm.  R.  von  Bergen,  ’42. 

S HEROES 

thought  what  a glorious  day  it  would  be 
if  there  were  no  war,  no  death,  no  disease 
over  all  Europe. 

A knock  on  the  door. — An  officer 
entered  and  reported  an  enemy  cruiser 
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off  the  “starboard.”  The  captain  imme- 
diately went  into  action.  Instantly  the 
“Sherwood”  was  alive  with  motion.  The 
siren  screeched  its  warning;  the  bugler 
called  all  men  to  their  stations,  the 
engine-room  throbbed  with  the  hum  of 
the  “Sherwood's”  80,000-H.P.  turbines 
Captain  Dixon  took  his  place.  His  heart 
seemed  to  beat  faster  than  usual,  for  the 
moment  of  actual  combat  was  at  hand. 
Three  rings  on  his  buzzer  told  him  all 
was  in  readiness. 

The  two  ships  were  scarcely  five  miles 
apart.  The  “Sherwood”  was  faster  than 
the  Nazi. 

“Commence  firing  at  seven  thousand 
yards!”  shouted  the  fire-control  officer 
into  the  microphone  connecting  his  office 
and  the  turrets.  With  this  order  came 
staccato  commands,  relaying  directions. 

The  “Sherwood”  closed  in.  Her  six 
8-inch  guns  roared.  The  ship  lurched 
from  the  shock.  When  the  smoke 
cleared,  the  Britons  saw  that  they  had 
missed.  The  second  salvo  missed  also, 
but  the  third  was  true;  and  the  stern  of 
the  enemy  was  a mass  of  twisted  smok- 
ing ruins.  The  enemy  retaliated;  the 
“Sherwood’s”  funnel  was  blown  sky 
high. 

But  time  was  fleeting.  The  German 
was  heading  for  the  fortified  Norwegian 
fjords. 

“Now  or  never,”  muttered  Dixon. 

Again  the  turrets  swung  into  position. 
Again  three  men  pressed  three  buttons. 
There  were  six  flashes  and  six  explosions, 
and  six  shells  hurtled  toward  the  enemy. 
And  then-a  deafening  explosion,  as  of  a 
thousand  thunders;  a flash  of  light,  which 
made  the  sun  seem  puny;  for  an  eight- 


inch  shell  had  penetrated  the  enemy 
powder  magazine.  As  a result,  its  own 
shells  were  turned  against  it.  When  the 
smoke  had  cleared,  the  great  cruiser,  the 
pride  of  the  German  navy,  had  sunk 
beneath  the  waves,  carrying  every  one  of 
her  crew  of  more  than  five  hundred  to 
the  bottom.  Later,  much  later,  some 
debris  partly  on  fire,  swirled  aimlessly 
above  the  water  to  mark  the  grave  of  the 
proud  vessel  and  her  men. 

A British  destroyer  was  reported  in  the 
distance.  But  suddenly  from  the  coast 
— Nazi  warbirds  were  sighted.  The 
“Sherwood’s”  A.A.  batteries  soon  opened 
fire.  Five  planes  were  shot  down,  but 
more  came.  The  destroyer,  which 
spelled  safety  to  the  British,  was  but 
fifteen  miles  distant.  The  airplanes 
swooped  over  the  “Sherwood.”  Several 
heavy  caliber  bombs  silenced  the  anti- 
aircraft batteries.  The  Germans  sensed 
it.  They  dove  for  the  kill.  A heavy 
bomb  fell  on  a turret;  a second,  on  the 
bridge;  a third,  on  the  radio-room;  a 
fourth,  on  the  engine  room,  and  the 
turbines  were  silenced;  a fifth  followed 
the  fourth.  The  ocean  poured  in  through 
the  bottom  of  the  boat. — A hundred  men 
were  caught  in  the  wreckage. 

The  ship  lurched.  It  was  going  down. 
Dixon  ordered  his  men  to  the  safety  of 
the  destroyer.  He  walked  along  the 
iron-strewn  deck.  He  bent  over  the 
place  where  the  men  were  trapped.  He 
gave  them  encouraging  words.  They 
cheered  their  commander.  They  shouted, 
“Long  live  the  King!”  The  ship  plunged 
forward  and  disappeared.  . . The  North 
Sea  sweeps  over  more  of  Britain’s  heroes. 

L.  Isenberg,  ’42. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  . . . . 


In  the  good  old  days  at  B.  L.  S.  the 
favorite  trick  of  the  boys  was  to  hide  the 
bell  rope  and  demand  a half-holiday  in 
exchange  for  its  return.  . . . During  Head- 
master Lovell’s  day  “no  instrument  of 
punishment  but  the  ferule”  was  used. 
This  was  described  as  “a  short,  stubbed, 
greasy  looking  article,  which  when  not 
in  use,  served  him  (the  schoolmaster)  as 
a stick  of  sugar  candy.”  ( Sweet  were  the 
uses  of  adversity,  indeed) ....  Among 
the  madly  cheering  throng  which 
watched  B.C.’s  Eagles  gallantly  beat 
Tennessee  on  New  Year’s  Day,  were 
two  of  our  masters  faithful  to  their  Alma 
Mater,  B.C. — Mr.  Fitzpatrick  of  Room 
101  and  Dr.  Marnell  of  Room  123.  . . One 
character  in  the  history  of  our  School 
whose  brave  career  has  been  overlooked 
among  more  brilliant  lives  is  one  Daniel 
Henchman,  the  first  assistant  master  at 
B.L.S.  He  served  in  King  Phillip’s  war 
as  a captain,  saw  active  service,  and  was 
made  a major  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In 
one  encounter  Henchman  killed  and  eap- 
tured  eightv-four  of  the  enemy  without 
the  loss  of  a man.  . . The  “hallowed”  halls 
of  Latin  School  seemed  very  empty 
during  the  second  week  of  January. 
According  to  the  records  more  than  four 
hundred  boys  were  absent  on  Friday, 
Jan.  10  alone.  In  addition,  eleven  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  including  Mr. 

ALU 

To  confuse  rival  scouts,  in  training  for 
the  recent  Sugar  Bowl  game  in  New 
Orleans,  Coach  Leahy  of  B.C.  used 
“Bob”  Dempsey,  ’38,  as  a “twelfth  man” 
on  the  first  team!  Dempsey  was  a back- 
field  ace  at  Latin  and  ought  to  get  a 
starting  berth  in  the  B.  C.  backfield  next 
fall.  . . . “Steve”  Stavro  and  Frank  Sid- 
lauskas,  both  '40,  are  high  ranking  in  the 


Powers,  fell  victim  to  the  “grippe”,  pre- 
valent all  over  the  city  and  state.  ...  In 
the  street  parade  of  1889,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  the  cadets  wore  white 
gloves.  . . . During  World  War  I German 
was  not  taught  in  the  schools.  An  “Over 
There”  column  was  introduced  into  the 
Register  which,  besides  containing 
many  bits  of  war-time  sentiment,  kept 
the  boys  informed  about  their  Latin 
School  brothers  at  the  front.  It  was 
during  this  war  that  the  drill  uniform 
was  changed  from  the  Civil  War  blue  to 
the  present-day  khaki.  . . . We  observe 
after  a cursory  glance  through  the  cata- 
logue with  its  new  purple  and  silver 
cover,  an  innovation  in  Latin  School’s 
history,  that  of  the  2092  boys  in  the 
school,  the  names  of  seventy-eight  have 
as  first  letters  either  “Me”  or  “Mac”  and 
forty-two  boast  of  the  initial  letter  “O’  ”. 
Among  the  respective  clans,  we  find 
twenty-two  Cohens;  sixteen  Murphys; 
eleven  bearing  the  surname  of  Collins: 
fifteen  Kelleys  and  Kellys;  and  the 
Kaplans,  Millers,  and  Bermans  tied  at 
nine  apiece.  ...  Of  514  boys  in  Class  IV 
four  years  ago,  280  have  been  victorious 
in  their  struggle  to  reach  Class  I.  That 
means  46%  of  the  young  hopefuls  of  four 
years  ago  have  been  weeded  out  and  left 
by  the  wayside.  A rather  depressing  way 
to  end  a column?  No,  you’re  still  here. 

M N I 

production  department  of  the  B.  C. 
dramatic  club.  “Steve”  was  Property 
Manager  of  Dramatics  at  B.L.S.  as  well 
as  President  of  the  Camera  Club,  Execu- 
tive Editor  of  the  Register,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Yearbook  Committee.  “Sid” 
was  Production  Manager  of  the  Drama- 
tics Club  and  President  of  the  Literary 
Club  here.  . . “Gerry”  Posner  '40  also  at 
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B.U.,  was  in  charge  of  the  reunion  ban- 
quet of  the  Class  of  1940  held  on  Decem- 
ber 26.  “Gerry”  is  experienced  in  this 
line  as  he  was  chairman  of  last  year's 
class  banquet.  “Posie”  was  also  an 
R.R.R.  for  last  year’s  Register  . . . Harry 
Gorman.  ’37.  and  former  football  captain 
is  one  of  the  twelve  Bates’  seniors  who 
represent  the  college  in  “Who’s  Who  in 


American  Universities  and  Colleges,” 
He  was  chosen  for  this  great  honor  be- 
cause of  character,  scholarship,  extra- 
curricular activities,  and  likelihood  of 
success  after  graduation.  . . . Down  at 
Brown  University  in  Providence,  Ever- 
ett J.  Daniels,  B.L.S.  "37,  and  Arnold 
Katz  ’38,  are  on  the  Dean's  list  for  the 
first  term.  . . . 


ROVVEN  WINS  GRINNELL  AWARD 


At  the  Cla  ss  I and  II  Assembly  on 
Friday,  December  20,  it  was  announced 
that  Stephen  Walker  Rowen  of  Room 
334  had  been  selected  as  recipient  of  the 
Charles  E.  W.  Grinnell  Award.  The 
stipulations  of  the  award  are  as  follows: 

“The  sum  of  $100  to  be  paid  on  the 
eve  of  the  Christmas  Holidays  each  year 
to  that  member  of  the  Graduating  Class 
who  is  in  at  least  the  third  year  of  atten- 
dance at  the  Boston  Latin  School  and 
who  is  considered  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Association  to  be.  at  that  time,  the  leader 
of  his  schoolmates,  for  the  last  three 
years  of  his  attendance,  in  the  posses- 


ODE  TO 

What  is  the  subject  so  dry  and  drear, 

At  the  thought  of  which  we  quake  in 
fear? 

Which  wrinkles  our  brows  in  frowns  so 

dark 

And  of  knowledge  thereof,  there’s  not  a 
spark. 

It's  dear  dear  Latin,  with  its  hie,  haec, 
hoc. 

The  forms  which  sometimes  seem  to 
knock 


sion  of  a balanced  average  of  the  follow- 
ing qualities:  Scholarship.  Self-Adjust- 
ment, and  School  Spirit.” 

Rowen  has  been  an  outstanding  ath- 
lete at  B.L.S.  throughout  his  high  school 
career.  Last  year  he  was  a co-captain 
of  football,  a stellar  defenseman  in 
hockey,  won  the  Regimental  shotput  in 
Cla  ss  B with  only  two  days  of  practice 
(for  hockey  players  could  not  go  out  for 
track  during  the  hockey  season) , and 
then  topped  it  all  off  by  playing  short- 
stop on  the  baseball  team,  to  be  the  only 
four-letter-in-one-year  man  in  recent 
B.L.S.  history. 

LATIN 

Our  grades  below  the  passing  mark 
And  reveal  our  futures — very  dark. 

And  if  I had  it  in  my  power, 

I'd  cry  out  from  the  highest  tower 
And  proclaim  throughout  the  quiet  hall: 
“No  more  will  Latin  be  studied  at  all!” 

“And  all  the  text-books  will  be  burned; 
No  more  need  any  forms  be  learned.” 
And  boys  will  no  more  have  a care 
And  men  no  more  will  lose  their  hair. 
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FROM  THE  STOA 


In  case  any  one  is  worrying  about  the 
“Stota”  (the  name  this  column  had  last 
month) , we  want  to  say  that  it  was  all 
a big  mistake.  We  were  thinking  of  the 
porch  from  which  the  followers  of  Zeno 
and  their  master  used  to  gather  and 
talk  about  denying  themselves  the  lesser 
pleasures  of  life  (it  was  from  the  Greek 
name*  for  a porch  that  our  noun  “stoic” 
was  derived) . We  had  it  “From  the Stola” 
at  first,  but  Mr.  Marson  was  up  on  his 
Roman  History  and  knew  that  a stola 
was  a Roman  garment;  evidently  “From 
the  Stola”  meant  less  than  nothing,  so 
it  was  changed  to  “From  the  Stota.”  We 
were  all  set  to  blame  “stota"  on  the 
printer,  when  we  decided  to  look  the 
word  up  . . . we  got  the  shock  of  our 
life  (a  solecism,  but  the  editorial  we  is 
convenient — when  there’s  any  horse- 
whip flourishing  going  on,  we  can  share 
the  blame  on  Yehudi)  ! Our  ears  burned 
. . . but  “stola”  sounds  so  much  better 
than  “stoa,”  even  if  the  dictionary  won’t 
let  “Stola”  be  the  Greek  word  for  porch. 
We’  re  going  to  change  that  “stoa,”  and 
that’s  a threat  . . . “From  the  STOA”! 
Bah!  Hiatus,  that’s  what  it  is — and  if 
“hiatus”  is  wrong,  you  can  sue  Mr. 
Gardner  (darest  thou?) . 

WEATHER  NOTE:  Mr.  Rideout  and 
this  column  feel  pretty  small.  But  there 
has  been  a lot  of  flu,  anyway.  (We  didn’t 
predict  that,  we  just  had  it  too) . 

MAYBE  YOU’LL  LAUGH:  After 
being  expelled  from  the  periodical  room 
of  The  Public  Library  for  laughing  too 
raucously,  we  seriously  entertained  the 
idea  of  suggesting  to  Mr.  Marson  that 
The  Register  be  reformed  into  a 
monthly  along  New  Yorker  lines  (we 
would  draw  all  the  cartoons  and  be  Clif- 
ton Fadiman,  while  the  normal  efforts 
of  our  Literary  Staff  would  do  perfectly 

* “oToa,”  a porch. 


for  that  type  of  literature  known  as  "the 
Neiv  Yorker  story”,  distinguished  mostly 
for  its  utter  pointlessness) . By  the  am- 
biguous use  of  “reformed”  and  by  that 
dirty  little  dig  about  the  Literary  Staff, 
we  have  gone  far  in  sowing  the  seeds  for 
internecine  war  within  The  Register— 
“a  house  divided  against  itself  must  fall” 
— thus  making  a total  reorganization  of 
the  magazine  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
certainty — a reorganization  into  The 
Boston  Latin  School  New  Yorker,  with 
us  as  Clifton  Fadiman,  so  we  can  read  all 
the  best-sellers  before  anybody  else.  We 
expect  stiff  resistance  in  a sort  of  prole- 
tarian way  from  the  inkstained  wretches 
of  the  Literary  Staff — they  show  no  re- 
spect whatsoever  to  the  columnists,  their 
superiors;  they  call  us  “purple  penners,” 
but  that’s  entirely  due  to  jealousy — but 
every  one  will  have  to  admit  that  the 
following  bits  of  humor  culled  from  The 
New  Yorker  make  “Let’s  Call  It  Quips" 
look  grey  and  futile,  aside  from  not 
being  funny,  anyway  (don’t  get  gore, 
Literary  Staff;  it’s  all  in  fun,  with  "Bill" 
Robinson)  : Speaking  of  Navy’s  18-man 
backfield,  the  New  Yorker  s sports  editor 
referred  to  it  as  “Navy’s  two-ocean  back- 

field”  (ha!  ha!  ha!) 

* * * 

Fascist  Diplomat:  “Look,  Francois,  we 
want  Savoy  from  you.” 

French  Diplomat:  “But  no,  Antonio, 
we  wish  to  keep  our  Savoy.” 

Fascist  Diplomat:  “Very  well  then,  we 
shall  pour  thousands  of  men  into  Savoy, 
and  have  it  anyway.” 

French  Diplomat:  “Mais  oui,  mon- 
sieur, but  do  you  not  forget  the  French 

customs  inspectors?” 

* * * 

Listen  to  the  Rumbas  played  by  the 
Montana  Wranglers  in  the  Hawaiian 
Room,  at  the  Swiss  Castle,  Milford. 
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— Adv.  in  The  Bridgeport  Herald. 

(This  is  very  subtle  but  funny) 

And  here’s  proof  that  at  least  one 
used  car  dealer  is  honest  : 

“Bargain — 1936  Plymouth  sedan,  like 
new;  Brakes  re-lined;  Motor  excellent; 
Upholstery  spotless;  oGod  tires.”  (Copy 
of  newspaper  ad) . 

Probably  the  best  appropriate  misprint 
we’ve  ever  come  across!  There  are  two 
classes  into  which  these  squibs  fall:  (1) 
outright  misprints  which  cause  varying 
degrees  of  hilarity,  and  (2),  correctly 
printed  expressions  into  which  a capti- 
ous intellect  can  interpret  an  entirely 
different  meaning,  as: 

“PYRRHIC  VICTORY  DEPART- 
MENT” (Headline  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer) : 

“NORTH  PROVES  HE  IS  ELEC- 
TRIC FAN” 
and: 

“9th,  11  West — Tremendous  spacious- 
ness, stately  dwelling;  fireplace;  kitchen- 
ette; grandiose  classical  furnishings.” 
(Adv.  in  the  Times). 

Sorry,  we're  looking  for  a place  with 
an  ostentatious  bath. 

Before  your  sides  burst  with  laughter, 
we’ll  slip  this  brainchild  of  our  own  over 
and  dispatch  you  neatly: 

The  Nazis  say  Alight  makes  Reich  (!!!) 

THIS  IS  LIBEL : There  is  a story 
about  that  we*  should  not  have  had  to 
go  back  to  school  for  a while  in  January 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  School  Com- 
mittee couldn't  meet  to  declare  an  am- 
nesty because  of  the  grippe  epidemic. — 
The  whole  board  was  down  with  influ- 
enza! May  they  all  get  better  before  the 
students  do.  . . . Mr.  C.  R.  Taylor  told 
an  incredulous  class  not  to  take  J.  M. 
Barrie  too  seriously! 

DEPT.  OF  HIGHER  EDUCA  TION : 

The  derivation  of  three  well-known 

* Really  plural,  this  time. 


English  words — rivals,  Yankee,  and  Ku- 
Klux-Klan.  In  the  old  days  of  water- 
power, men  used  to  vie  with  one  another 
for  damming  one  stream.  The  Latin 
word  for  a brook  or  small  stream  was 
rivus,  and  from  this  came  the  French 
word  rivales,  or  men  who  shared  the  use 
of  the  same  stream.  Thus,  rivals  has 
come  to  mean  two  or  more  people  in 
more  or  less  unfriendly  competition. 
(Question:  From  what  school  textbook 
did  we  gather  the  foregoing  information? 
Your  answer  will  probably  not  be  right, 
so  don’t  jump  to  conclusions.  It  wasn’t 
from  the  dictionary,  anyway) . When 
the  colonists  of  Virginia  were  having 
Indian-trouble,  they  requested  military 
aid  from  the  northern  colonies.  This  was 
not  sent,  Massachusetts  being  notable 
for  its  refusal.  So  the  Virginians  applied 
an  epithet  to  the  Northerners  in  the 
language  of  the  common  enemy — “Yan- 
kees,” the  Indian  word  for  cowards.  The 
name  stuck,  and  has  become  famous. 

The  self-appointed  law-makers  of  the 
South,  that  dreaded,  sheeted  band  of 
vigilantes  which  called  itself  The  Ku- 
Klux-Klan,  got  its  name  from  the  fateful 
metallic  sound  of  the  action  of  the  rifle 
bolts  of  its  assassins.  Cocking  position 
(Ku!) — bolt  forward,  bullet  into  breech 
(Klux!) — bolt  down  to  firing  position 
(Klan!)  . . . Try  it  yourself  some  day 
with  a .22  rifle. 

MONTHLY  HUNCH.  Maybe  we’ll 
be  wrong,  but  we  have  an  idea  that  the 
Boston  theatre  selected  for  the  showing 
of  Walt  Disney’s  latest  masterpiece,  the 
alliance  of  The  Mouse  and  The  Muse, 
Fantasia,  will  be  The  Majestic.  We  also 
have  a wry  idea  that  there'll  be  a $2.20 
top.  Engineers  have  been  going  over 
Boston’s  14  reputable  theatres,  trying  to 
find  the  one  best  suited  for  the  installa- 
tion of  one  of  the  12  exclusive  sound 
units  for  Fantasia,  an  experiment  in 
musiphonics. 
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EXCHANGES 


From  “Swampscotta”  ( Swampscott 
High  School,  Sivampscott ) : 

Man’s  definition  of  a woman:  “A  rag, 
a bone,  a hank  of  hair.” 

Woman’s  definition  of  a man:  “A  brag, 
a groan,  a tank  of  air.” 

* * * 

From  “The  Quill”  ( Jeremiah  F.  Burke 
High  School,  Dorchester ) 

It  was  naturally  a sad  moment  when 
the  mother  had  to  say  goodbye  to 
her  soldier  son. 

“Oh,  Jimmy,”  she  sighed.  “I  shall  miss 
you.” 

“Well,  mother,”  was  the  cheery  reply, 
“I  hope  to  goodness  the  enemy  does 
the  same.” 

* * * 

Found:  Roll  of  five  dollar  bills.  Will 
the  owner  please  form  a line  at  the 
north  entrance  to  the  Main  Build- 
ing. 

* * * 

From  “Northeastern  News”  ( North- 
eastern University,  Boston,  Mass.) 
Ouch!  How  long  is  a short  circuit? 

* * * 

From  “the  Bostonian”  ( Roxbury  Memo- 
rial H.  S.  for  Boys,  Roxbury .) 

The  more  we  study,  the  more  we  know; 
The  more  we  know,  the  more  we  for- 
get, 

The  more  we  forget,  the  less  we  know. 
The  less  we  know,  the  less  we  forget; 
The  less  we  forget,  the  more  we  know. 
So  why  study  ? ? ? 

* * * 

From  “The  North  Star”  ( Wichita  High 
School,  North  Wichita,  Kansas) . 
Father:  See  that  you  leave  the  party 
at  a reasonable  hour.  No  more  com- 
ing home  with  the  milkman,  young 
lady. 

Sally:  Of  course  not.  He  won’t  be 
there. 


From  “The  Sagamore”  ( Brookline  H.  S., 
Brookline.) 

The  popular  saying  “I  never  thought 
of  doing  such  a thing  at  your  age” 
is  probably  the  only  reason  parents 
didn’t. 

* * * 

In  addition  to  the  publication  already 
mentioned  we  acknowledge: 

“The  Austin  Roundup,”  Austin  H.  S., 
Austin.  Texas 

“The  Pingry  Record.”  Pingry  School. 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 
"Brown  and  Gold,”  Haverhill  High 
School,  Haverhill 

“Red  and  Blue”,  St.  Ignatius  High 
School.  San  Francisco,  California. 
“Ulula,”  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
Manchester,  England 
“The  Sphinx,”  Centralia  Township  H.  S., 
Centralia,  Illinois 

“The  Tattler,”  Roslindale  High  School. 
Roslindale 

“The  Record,”  English  High  School, 
Boston 

“The  Botolphian,”  Boston  College  High 
School,  Boston 

“Colby  Echo,”  Colby  College.  Water- 
ville,  Maine 

“The  Hebronian,”  Hebron  Academy, 
Hebron,  Maine 

“Bowdoin  Orient.”  Bowdoin  College. 
Brunswick,  Maine 

“The  Imp,”  Brighton  High  School. 
Brighton 

“The  Jabberwock,”  Girls  Latin  School. 
Boston 

“The  Distaff,”  Girls  High  School.  Boston 
“The  Clarion,”  Jamaica  Plain  H.  S.. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

"The  Spectator”  Browne  and  Nichols 
School,  Cambridge. 
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Hockey  B.L.S.-2;  Trade-0 

With  but  one  practice  session  on  ice 
behind  them,  the  Latin  School  hockey 
team  opened  its  season  against  Trade 
at  the  Boston  Garden.  The  first  period 
was  slow  with  both  teams  playing 
cautiously,  but  Center  John  Kineavy 
stole  the  second  period  face-off,  crashed 
the  startled  Trade  defense,  and  scored. 
Seconds  later  "Charlie”  Gudaitis  inter- 
cepted a Trade  pass  and  broke  away  to 
add  the  clincher.  In  this  period  the 
Latin  supporters  found,  for  the  space  of 
a minute,  only  four  defenders  on  the  ice. 
since  Casey  and  Van  Buskirk  were  penal- 
ized. but  Trade  was  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  misplavs. 

The  line-up : Rw,  G.  Casey,  (Fay, 
Murphy);  c.  Kineavy,  (McGrath.  Bros- 
nahan) ; lw.  Gill.  (Hugo.  Connolly);  rd. 
McDermott,  (IT  Casey);  Id.  Gudaitis, 
(Van  Buskirk);  g,  Prague,  (Kelley). 

MAH.S.-2;  B.L.S.-O 

For  two  periods  the  Latin  team,  led 
by  the  brilliant  rushing  of  John  Kineavy. 
out-played  and  out-skated  a heavily 
favored  Mechanics  team.  Although  the 
puck  was  in  Mechanics’  territory  for  a 
great  part  of  the  time,  the  Latin  scoring 
punch  was  lacking:  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  game  were  going  to  end  in  a tie. 

However,  towards  the  middle  of  the 


third  period  Goodins  blazed  the  puck 
past  Goalie  Kelley  for  the  tie-breaking 
point.  Later,  with  all  Latin’s  team  up 
inside  the  opposing  blue-line,  Boresh, 
Mechanics  center,  picked  up  a loose  puck 
and  broke  away  to  add  a second  score. 

The  line-up : Rw,  G.  Casey,  (Me; 
Grath) ; c,  Kineavy,  (Doyle);  lw.  Gill, 
(Rugo) ; rd,  McDermott,  (Robinson)  ; 
Id,  Gudaitis;  g,  Kelley. 

Independent  Hoopsters 

Having  a swell  time  and  winning  not 
a few  games,  an  independent  basketball 
quintet,  which  includes  on  its  roster 
several  of  our  gridiron  and  diamond 
stars,  has  been  rolling  along  quietly  be- 
hind the  scenes  for  quite  some  time.  The 
boys  have  gathered  together  a formid- 
able outfit,  although  (speaking  in 
Shakespeare’s  vernacular) : They  have 
been  sans  coach,  sans  instruction,  sans 
everything  but  spirit.  The  team  con- 
sists of  "Bob”  Beyer  and  “Bunny” 
Rowen,  guards;  "Bob”  Curran,  center; 
Tom  Sullivan,  “Nick”  Tarushka,  and 
“Ed”  O’Connell,  forwards.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  an  independent  sextet  was 
the  forerunner  of  an  official  school 
hockey  team,  hoop  enthusiasts  are  hop- 
ing that,  perhaps  in  the  near  future, 
basketball  will  also  gain  recognition  as 
a school  sport.  Let’s  hope  so. 
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Track 

While  the  hockey  enthusiasts  blasted 
pucks  about  the  drill  hall,  in  the  dim 
corridors  without  conscientious  track- 
sters  were  preparing  for  another  season 
of  stiff  competition.  Prospects  this  year 
are  exceedingly  good,  for  there  is  an 
abundance  of  both  returning  letter-men 
and  promising  newcomers.  Among  the 
veterans  are  the  “3  C’s”  “Bill”  Connolly, 
"Irv”  Conner,  and  “Larry”  Coshnear, 
all  of  whom  seem  primed  for  banner 
seasons.  Connolly  has  no  peers  in  run- 
ning the  “50,”  while  Canner  is  a consist- 
ent winner  in  the  dashes  and  the  broad- 
jump.  As  for  Coshnear — suffice  it  to 
say  that  “Al”  Bloy  is  no  longer  sleeping 
nights.  To  supplement  this  trio,  there 
are  such  Armory  “vets”  as  Greeley, 
Laskin,  Smith,  Barrabee,  and  Cardis. 
Added  to  this  sturdy  nucleus  is  a wealth 
of  new  material,  which  fact  serves  notice 
that  Coach  Fitzgerald's  fleet  performers 
are  all  set  for  a successful  season  on  the 
“boards.” 

RIFLE  CLUB 

The  Latin  School  Rifle  Club,  together 
with  those  of  English,  Commerce,  Mech- 
anics, and  Trade,  has  been  for  some  years 
meeting  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
nights  at  English  High  School  under  the 
supervision  of  Major  Michael  J.  Lannon. 
The  boys  come  together  to  practice 
shooting  or  to  compete  in  interscholastic 
matches. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Register  the 
first  two  matches  of  the  year  have  been 


held..  The  first  one  was  four-cornered 
with  picked  teams  from  Latin,  English, 
Commerce,  and  Trade  contending.  The 
following  results  speak  for  themselves. 

All  scores  are  out  of  a posible  500. 


Latin  491 

English  483 

Commerce  478 

Trade  474 


Among  the  five  members  of  the  Latin 
team  Sullivan  was  outstanding,  turning 
in  a perfect  score  of  100.  Rubin,  Corco- 
ran, and  Gravallese,  each  with  a score 
of  98,  helped  swell  the  total.  Guletskv, 
who  has  joined  the  club  for  the  first  time 
this  year  and  who  is  the  best  of  the  new 
members,  scored  a 97. 

The  second  match  was  shot  at  the  East 
Newton  Street  Armory.  This  time  the 
contestants  were  English  and  Latin. 
Teams  of  ten  picked  men  decided  the 
issue.  Again  the  results  speak  for  them- 


selves. 

All  scores  are  out  of  1,000. 

Latin  810 

English  746 

The  members  of  the  Latin  team  were 
Sullivan,  Corcoran,  Rubin,  Munroe, 

Arno,  Dakesian,  Guletskv,  Bowers, 


Stewart,  and  Khouris.  Of  these  con- 
testants six  were  new  members,  which 
is  proof  that  the  new  boys  are  learning 
how  to  shoot. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year  there  will  be  several  more  matches 
in  which  the  competition  will  be  keener, 
as  the  different  teams  get  more  practice. 
The  Latin  team  will  do  its  best  to  sustain 
its  record. 
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QUELQUES  FAIBLES 


1.  The  Ox.  the  Wolf,  and  the  Lion 


Once  upon  a time  a shark  awoke  at 
6:30  A.M.,  and  said  to  himself,  “Today 
is  Saturday;  I think  I shall  go  back  to 
sleep.”  So  saying,  he  turned  over  and 
went  back  to  sleep. 

At  10:00  A.M.,  he  awoke  again,  and 
was  struck  by  a sudden  thought.  “Say. 
waydaminud,”  quoth  he.  “Today  is 
Tuesday.”  lie  had  almost  decided  to  go 
to  school  despite  the  late  hour,  when  he 
suddenly  developed  tuberculosis,  which 
lasted  that  entire  day. 

Moral:  He  who  looks  before  he  leaps 
hesitates. 

2.  The  Lamb,  the  Crow,  and  the 
Glockenspiel* 1 2  OR  How  to  Skin 
Friends  and  Infuriate  People 

Once  upon  a time  a herd  of  goats  was 
grazing  near  a stream,  when  another  goat 
rushed  up  and  reported  that  he  was  the 
lone  survivor  of  a herd  which  had  also 
been  grazing  near  a stream,  and  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  a lion  who  had 


Notes  .... 

1 After  all,  Mr.  Levine,  remember  the 
English  cleric  who  told  the  French  soldiers, 
“Vous  etes  blesses,  et  le  bon  Dieu  vous 
blessera.” 

2 This  species  is  named  after  its  discoverer, 
Johann  Glockenspiel,  the  famous  Swiss  bell- 
ringer. 


charged  them  over  the  bridge  in  front  of 
them.  It  was  clear  to  the  goats  that 
they  were  to  be  attacked  next.  The 
leader  remembered  that  the  reported 
attack  had  been  the  lion’s  fourth  for  that 
day,  and  that  lions,  who  never  attacked 
more  than  six  times  a day,  always  paused 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  attacks. 
He  felt  sure  that  his  herd  could  ward  off 
any  attacks,  since  they  now  knew  the 
lion’s  plan  of  attack  and  had  time  to 
prepare  their  defenses. 

Suddenly  the  lion  was  seen  approach- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  and 


the  biggest-horned  goats  gathered  at  the 
bridge.  The  clever  lion,  however,  who 
had  already  figured  on  the  survivor’s  in- 
forming the  herd,  crossed  by  a bridge 
further  up  stream,  attacked  the  herd  in 
the  rear,  and  through  this  flanking  move- 
ment killed  two-thirds  of  them. 

Moral : Lions  rarely  attack  the  same 
way  twice;  so  don’t  trust  your  fortunes 
to  the  advice  of  survivors,  or  you  will  be 
outflanked. 

3.  The  Hedgehog  and  the  Koala 

Once.  . . . 

Gentlemen,  we  interrupt  this  series  of 
fables  coming  to  you  from  an  unprepared 
Greek  period  to  bring  you  a news  bulle- 
tin. 
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(Room  111,  Divided  Press.  A wide- 
spread rumor  circulates  that  no  home- 
lessons  will  be  assigned  between  the  clos- 
ing of  the  marks  for  May  and  the  close 
of  school.  There  is  as  yet  no  official  con- 
firmation. We  notv  return  you  to  the 
Greek  room.) 

. . .upon  a time,  there  was  a poor  fish 
(no  relation  to  shark) , who  upon  receiv- 
ing his  report-card  perceived  that  he  was 
failing  in  Latin.  The  next  day  he  ob- 
tained a trot.1  His  marks  began  to  go 
up.  However,  when  the  class  was  started 
on  sight  work,  he  brought  the  trot  to 
school. 

Moral'.  Never,  never  use  a trot. 

Though  your  marks  are  not  so  hot; 

You  could  make  your  marks  much  fatter. 
If  you  would  work  a little  batter.* 

* Permitted  by  Rhyming  License  0765A 

4.  The  Hippopot.  . . . 

( Gentlemen , we  interrupt  this  fable  to 
bring  you  an  important  news  dispatch. 

Room  111,  Divided  Press.  The  rumor 
current  this  morning  that  no  homelessons 
wotdd  be  assigned  between  the  close  of 
the  May  marks  and  the  close  of  school 
has  been  officially  denied.  Said  one  mas- 
ter, and  / quote,  “Just  wait  and  see” 
unquote.  We  notv  return  you  to  the 
Grr  . . . just  one  moment  please,  ...  we 
now  return  you  to  Study  Room  206, 
whence  the  fables  will  come  to  you  much 
more  quickly.) 


4.  The  Hippopotamus,  the  Sperma- 
cetti  Whale,  and  the  Capybara 

Time',  long  ago.  Eighty-seven  men  are 
walking  through  a dense  jungle.  One  of 
them  has  gone  ahead;  and  as  we  tune 
in  on  their  conversation,  he  is  just  re- 
turning. 

First  Man ; Say,  I’ve  just  seen  a camel 
np  ahead. 

Other  eighty -six-.  A camel!  I’ve  always 
wanted  to  see  a camel. 

Seventy-Fourth  Man:  Let  us  hasten! 

( They  hasten) 

Forty-Third  Man:  I never  knew  that 
camels  grew  in  the  jungle.  I always 
thought  the  whole  tribe  lived  on  the 
desert. 

Seventeenth  Man:  Nonsense!  Our 
scout  knew  what  he  saw. 

First  Mali:  Stop  talking,  and  let’s 
hurry.  Today  is  the  first  time  I have 
ever  seen  a camel. 

Second  Man:  What! 

Third  Man:  Then  how  did  you  know 
it  was  a camel? 

Just  then  they  all  come  up  to  the  beast 
in  question,  which  most  of  them  recog- 
nize immediately  as  the  common  Greek 
Sph  inx. 

Sphinx  ( rather  hoarsely)  : . . . and 
three  in  the  evening?  Who  walks  on 


Note:  1 See  the  large  dictionary  in 
your  English  room. 
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four  legs  in  the  morning,  two  at  noon, 
and  three  in  the  evening?  Who.  . . . 

Well,  my  friends,  since  the  men  could 
not  answer  the  riddle,  the  Sphinx  turned 
them  all  into  strange  monsters,  one  of 
whom  now  works  as  a look-out  for  the 
R.R.R.  The  other  eightv-six  went  back 
to  their  native  village,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants took  such  pity  on  them  in  their 
plight  that  they  gave  them  jobs  polish- 


ing the  brass  cannon  on  the  village  green. 
After  ten  years  on  this  job,  our  eighty- 
six  friends  took  the  money  they  had 
saved  from  their  wages,  bought  the 
cannon,  and  went  into  business  for  them- 
selves. 

Moral : Never  prolong  a fable  too  far 
beyond  its  climax. 

Alvan  S.  Berner,  ’42. 


BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT! 


Believe  it  or  not,  but  the  traditional 
rivals.  English  and  Latin,  were  once  upon 
a time  “maters”  to  the  same  lads. 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  the  kept- 
dustfree  archives,  your  researcher  found 
John  Ritchie  of  1867  Class  fame.  With 
no  malice  aforethought  he  first  pledged 
allegiance  to  English  and  then  to  Latin. 

Realizing  that  this  act  without  prece- 
dent might  amaze  us,  Ritchie  left  the 
following  explanation: 

“I  entered  English  High  School  in 
1850.  I remained  there  two  years — then 
left  without  graduating  ( Smart  boy),  to 
enter  Rand’s  printing  house  in  Boston, 
my  uncles’.  I thought  my  school  days 
were  over.  But  two  years  in  the  printing 
office  changed  my  mind.  (A  true  scho- 
lar’s yearning  to  return  from  the  ways  of 
the  world!) ; and,  as  I had  no  definite  aim. 
I went  back  to  the  English  High  School. 
( Will  the  truth  out?  Is  this  the  retreat 
for  the  aimless  wanderer?)  I finished  out 
the  year  I had  missed.  The  course  was 
three  years  and  I had  already  studied 
two.  In  July,  1855.  I graduated  from 
thence. 


“My  sister  then  took  the  notion 
( Don’t  sisters  always  take  notions?  And 
if  they’re  older,  don’t  they  always  set 
you  in  motion?)  that  I must  go  to  col- 
lege. I yielded  and  took  the  prepara- 
tory training  for  admission  examinations 
for  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

“Francis  Gardner  was  head-master 
and  made  the  arrangements.  Five  other 
English  graduates  were  found,  and  the 
six  of  us  were  forced  into  an  ‘Advanced 
Class,’  (Latin  always  the  gentleman!) 
to  study  and  learn  the  whole  Latin  and 
Greek  course  of  the  Latin  School  in  two 
years. 

“So  we  staid  there,  and  in  1857  entered 
Ha  rvard  College.  Entering  college  in 
1857,  of  course,  I graduated  in  1861 
(With  his  Latin  School  training,  of 
course!) . . . .” 

Since  a word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient, 
your  researcher  concludes  the  report  of 
a “lost”  scholar  who  realized  his  mistake 
and  proved  not  exceptional  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  “It’s  never  too  late” — to  retrace 
a wayward  footstep. — Vide  lucem! 
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RAMBLINCS  OF  THE  RECISTER  S RAVINC  REPORTER 


Dec.  2:  The  Art  Club  members  have 
been  casting  hungry  looks  at  the  cans 
of  paint  which  are  to  be  used  for  beauti- 
fying the  inside  of  the  school,)  but  NOT 
for  purifying  the  air.  Whew!  It's  enough 
to  make  a bucket  turn  pale. 

Dec.  3:  Many  earnest  B.  L.  S.  students 
took  heart  today  when  they  realized  that 
only  1,468,800  seconds  remained  before 
the  Christmas  Vacation. 

Dec.  4:  We  won’t  mention  either  the 
French  or  Dramatic  Club  meeting  today, 
since  we  don’t  want  to  play  favorites. 

Dec.  5:  The  Circulation  Staff  is  com- 
plaining that  unless  the  K ITH,  column 
is  eliminated  or  put  in  an  inconspicuous 
part  of  the  magazine,  the  staff  will  not 
be  responsible  for  any  decrease  in  the 
subscriptions. 

Dec.  5:  Flash!  The  Music  Apprecia- 
tion Club  elected  a treasurer  today. 

Dec.  6:  The  Massachusetts  Music 
Project  gave  the  school  a treat,  in  the 
form  of  its  annual  concert,  which  liter- 
ally teemed  with  Cavatinas,  Sforzandos, 
Polyphonies,  Saltarellos,  and  Diverti- 
mentos. (For  the  benefit  of  the  Sixth 
Classmen:  The  abovementioned  terms 


were  not  the  names  of  the  soloists  with 
the  orchestra.) 

Dec.  9:  Ye  R.R.R.  may  not  qualify 
for  the  football  or  even  the  hockey  team, 
but  undaunted  and  with  true  B.L.S. 
spirit  he  reported  for  track  today  (along 
with  several  hundred  other  boys) . He 
wishes  the  coach  wouldn’t  whistle  so 
loud.  He  scares  the  wits  out  of  ye  brave 
R.R.R. 

Dec.  10:  For  the  first  time  in  sixty- 
five  days  your  R.R.R.  left  the  portals  of 
B.L.S.  at  2:301/2  instead  of  being  urged 
to  leave  by  the  janitor  at  4:00  (as  is  his 
usual  custom) , after  snooping  in  corners 
trying  to  pick  up  interesting  (?),  in- 
structive (??)  anecdotes,  and  puns  (???) 
from  the  omnipotentes  magistrati  et  al. 

Dec.  11:  The  Classical  Club  was  today 
established  as  the  smallest  (or.  as  Mr. 
G.  B.  Cleary  says,  the  most  exclusive) 
club  in  the  school.  (Latin  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  most  popular  subject  in  the 
Latin  School.) 

Dec.  12:  The  many  parents  who 
visited  the  Latin  School  today  were  over- 
come by  the  old  B.  L.  S.  friendliness. 
And  we  were  on  our  best  behavior,  too! 

Dec.  13:  My!  All  the  money  that 
passed  through  the  coffers  of  the  Regis- 
ter today!  It  was  the  second  quarter. 
Just  think!  If  you  hadn’t  paid,  you 
wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  read  about  it 
today!  (Luckless  youth!) 

Dec.  16:  We  wonder  how  long  it  will 
be  before  the  new  rings  of  First  Classmen 
will  be  reposing  on  smaller  and  more 
delicate  fingers. 

Dec.  17:  Heard  in  the  Picture  Studio. 
First  Classman:  “I’m  from  Latin 
School.” — Clerk : “Girls’  or  Boys’ Latin?” 

Dec.  18:  All  applicants  for  Harvard 
(i.e.,  the  whole  of  Class  I)  rushed  to  the 
Assembly  Hall  at  12:40  to  hear  an 
address  by  Dr.  Gummere.  Your  R.R.R. 
suspects  and  hopes  that  most  of  the 
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applicants  just  wanted  to  miss  the  fifth 
period. 

Dec  19:  The  motion  picture  show  for 
the  benefit  of  the  B.L.S.  Welfare  Fund 
was  very  good — so  good  in  fact  that  your 
R.R.R.  stayed  until  six  o’clock  waiting 
in  vain  for  the  second  showing! 

Dec.  20:  The  day  of  days  has  arrived, 
bearing  with  it  288  glorious  hours  with- 
out homelessons.  (Don’t  be  afraid, 
boys.  Report  cards  won't  be  ready 
until  Jan.  6.) 

Dec.  21-31:  (Censored  by 

the  Register  Censor.) 

SERVICE 

Many  persons,  when  the  Army  or 
Navy  is  mentioned,  think  of  an  associa- 
tion of  grim-lipped  men  in  uniform,  but 
one  who  investigates  finds  that  the  Ser- 
vice has  its  own  unique  humor.  Often 
this  humor  is  too  salty  for  a school  maga- 
zine, but  much  of  it  is  roaringly  funny 
and  can  be  told  to  your  grandmother. 
But  enough  of  this,  let’s  get  to  samples. 
Read  on — 

* * * 

In  World  War  I,  the  Anzacs  were 
noted  for  their  easy-going  discipline.  At 
one  time  a colonel  was  preparing  his 
men  for  an  inspection  by  Field  Marshall 
Haig.  He  told  them  to  clean  their  weap- 
ons, turn  up  properly  uniformed,  and 
salute. 


Jan.  1:  Z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z’d  at  home. 

Jan.  2:  Z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z-z’d  in  school. 

Jan.  (i:  Hundreds  of  absentees? 

Jan.  7:  Maybe  there  is  a “flu”  epi- 
demic. 

Jan.  8:  "I  did  not" — “You  did,  too" — 
"I  did  not.”  “You  did,  too.”  “Oh,  how 
could  I?  I was  home  in  bed!” — “Me,  too!” 

Jan.  9:  How  should  I know  what’s 
going  on  in  school?  I’m  still  in  bed! 

Jan.  10:  Classes  I and  II  were  not  en- 
tertained today  by  sixteen  very  talented 
young  students  of  oratory  as  scheduled. 

HUMOR 

“And  above  all,”  he  shouted,  “don’t 

any  of  you  birds  call  me  Bert!” 

* * * 

A young  recruit  in  the  British  Army 
showed  up  for  parade  with  a tiny  Union 
Jack  pinned  to  his  blouse.  He  was 
spotted  by  the  sergeant-major,  who 
shouted,  “Look  here,  you  bloomin’  young 
idiot;  remember  you’re  in  the  British 
Army  now!  We  don’t  want  none  of  your 
blinkin’  patriotism  here!” 

* * * 

A young  member  of  the  Navy  hospital 

corps  was  being  examined  for  pharma- 
cist’s mate,  third  class. 

“Name  three  articles  containing 
starch,”  said  the  examining  officer. 

“Two  cuffs  and  a collar.” 


“What  did  he  say  to  the  Headmaster 
when  he  was  expelled?” 

“He  complimented  the  school  on 

turning  out  such  fine  men!” 

* * * 

“I  just  knocked  my  math  exams 
cold  . . .” 

“Really?” 

“Yeah,  below  zero!” 

•*  * * 

Even  his  best  friend  wouldn’t  tell  him 
. . . So  he  flunked  the  exam! 


Inquisitive  girl:  Is  there  much  graft  in 
the  R.O.T.C.  (Reserve  Officer’s  Training 
Corps)  ? 

Cadet:  Oh,  sure,  even  the  bayonets  are 
fixed. 

* * * 

Pupil’s  Query:  “How  long  can  a per- 
son remain  unconscious  and  still  be 
alive?” 

Master:  “How  old  are  you?” 
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IT’S  HERE! 


WHAT’S  HERE? 


the  semoR  PRom  of  course 


to  be  held  at 

the  Long  wood  Towers 
Thursday  Eve.,  Feb.  20,  41 

Glitter  and  Glide  to  the  Glowing  Music  of 

JASON  TOBIAS  AND  ORCHESTRA 

*0*00*000 

S&L  tytiJLL  Jh&ASL  — (JlaAA.  D$,  fyl' 


150  High  Street,  corner  Oliver  St. 


Mi/neograph 

Bonds 

Ledgers 

Envelopes 

Paper  Specialties 

TELEPHONE  HANCOCK  7433 


TUTORinG 

IN 


ENGLISH 

LATIN 

GREEK 

FRENCH 

GERMAN 


ALGEBRA  (Elementary 
and  Advanced) 
GEOMETRY  (Plane, 
Solid,  Analytic) 
PLANE 

TRIGONOMETRY 
HISTORY  (Ancient, 
American) 

PHYSICS 

CHEMISTRY 


Those  who  intend  to  take  the  Col- 
lege Board  Examinations  should  keep 
in  mind  my  intensive  reviews  in  May 
and  June.  Thirty  years'  tutorial  ex- 
perience has  gone  into  the  making  of 
these  reviews. 

MARCUS  HORBLIT,  A.  B. 

1306  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Kirkland  8640 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Correct  School  Difficulties 

Private  tutoring  by  experienced 
teachers  can  solve  your  problem. 

BUREAU  OF  PRIVATE  TUTORS 

43 1 Washington  St.,  Dorchester 
Tal.  9748  Hig.  5124 

Smart  Collegiate  Styles 

SIMC0  BONDED  SHOES 

ON 

4 PAYMENT  PLAN 


238  Washington  St. 

52  Stuart  St.  1167  Blue  Hill  Ave. 


Please  mention  the  Register 


DICTIONARIES 

BOSTON  LINOTYPE  PRINT 

REFERENCE  BOOKS 

INC. 

BIOGRAPHIES 

• 

HISTORIES 

STANDARD  SETS 

Printing  of  All  Kinds  at 

NOVELS 

Loioest  Prices 

We  Handle  a Complete  Line  of  New 

and  Used  Books  of  All  Publishers 

299  ATLANTIC  AVE.  BOSTON 

DeWOLFE&FISKECO. 

Telephones 

THE  ARCHWAY  BOOKSTORE 

HANcock  4703,  4704,  4705,  5875 

2 PARK  ST.,  BOSTON  Tel.  LAF.  5084 

BOOKSELLERS  SINCE  1856 

SAMUEL’S 

Compliments 

Still  at  the  same  address 

of 

17-19  SALEM  STREET 

near  Cross  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BLUE  SEAL 

Where  you  can  get  the  newest  in 
Dress  Suits  to  Hire  for 

EXTRACT  Co. 

$1.50 

Open  Evenings  until  8 LAF.  8442 

Distributors  to  the 

Compliments 

Finest  Concerns 

of  the 

to 

LONGWOOD  TOWERS 

Boston  Latin  School 

HOTEL 

Please  mention  the  Register 
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CfilTIBRIDGE 

EnGRovine 

componv 

AT  KENDALL  SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 


TRUE  TONE 
PLATES 


Please  mention  the  Register 


J OUR 
YOUTH,  OUR  HOBBY 


We  serve  youth  in  the  way  it  wants  to  be  served 
. . . with  courtesy  and  understanding  ...  in  a manner 
attractive  to  youth.  Always  you'll  find  authoritatively 
styled,  outstanding  clothes  for  high 
school  men  in  our  under-grad 
shops. 

KENNEDY’S  »« 

SUMMER  and  HAWLEY  STREETS 


THE  JAMAICA  PRESS 

J.  B.  KAVANAUGH,  Proprietor 

Printing , Engravings  Binding 

783  CENTRE  STREET  JAMAICA  PLAIN 

Jamaica  1661 


Compliments  of 

AMERICAN  DRY  GINGER  ALE  CO. 


Please  mention  the  Register 


Northeastern  University 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  for  young  men  a broad  program  of  college 
subjects  serving  as  a foundation  for  the  under- 
standing of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and 
technical  achievement.  Students  may  concentrate 
in  any  of  the  following  fields:  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Economics-Sociology,  English  (including  an  option 
in  Journalism),  and  Mathematics-Physics.  Varied 
opportunities  available  for  vocational  speciali- 
zation. Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 


College  of  Engineering 

Offers  for  young  men  curricula  in  Gvil,  Mechan- 
ical (with  Diesel,  Air-Conditioning,  and  Aero- 
nautical options),  Electrical,  Chemical,  Industrial 
Engineering  and  Engineering  Administration. 
Classroom  study  is  supplemented  by  experiment 
and  research  in  well-equipped  laboratories. 
Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  professional 
field  of  specialization. 


College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  for  young  men  six  curricula:  Accounting,  Banking  and  Finance,  Marketing 
and  Advertising,  Journalism,  Public  Administration,  and  Industrial  Administration. 
Each  curriculum  provides  a sound  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  business  prac- 
tice and  culminates  in  special  courses  devoted  to  the  various  professional  fields. 
Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration. 


School  of  Law 

Offers  three-year  day  and  four-year  evening  un- 
dergraduate programs  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  A minimum  of  two  years  of 
college  work,  or  its  full  equivalent,  required  for 
admission  to  undergraduate  programs.  Case  meth- 
od of  instruction. 

The  School  also  offers  a two-year  evening  pro- 
gram open  to  graduates  of  approved  law  schools 
and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 
Undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  admit  men 
and  women. 


School  of  Business 

Offers  curricula  through  evening  classes  in  Ac- 
counting, Industrial  Management,  Distributive 
Management,  and  Engineering  and  Business,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  specified  fields.  Preparation  for 
C.  P.  A.  Examinations.  A special  four-year  curri- 
culum in  Law  and  Business  Management  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  degree  with 
appropriate  specification  is  also  offered.  Shorter 
program  may  be  arranged.  Co-educational. 


Evening  Courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Certain  courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are  offered  during  evening  hours 
affording  concentration  in  Economics,  English,  History  and  Government  or  Social 
Science.  A special  program  preparing  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  is  also 
available.  The  program  is  equivalent  in  hours  to  one-half  the  requirement  for  the 
A.B.  or  S.B.  degree.  Associate  in  Arts  title  conferred.  Co-educational. 


Cooperative  Plan 

The  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering  and  Business  Administration  offer  day  programs  for  men  only,  and 
are  conducted  on  the  co-operative  plan.  After  the  freshman  year,  students  may  alternate  their  periods  of  study 
with  periods  of  work  in  the  employ  of  business  or  industrial  concerns  at  ten-week  intervals.  Under  this  plan 
they  gain  valuable  experience  and  earn  a large  part  of  their  college  expenses. 
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NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Director  of  Admissions 

Boaton,  Massachusetts 
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